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voting that will be done in Ohio, Indiana, and especially in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. George Wilkes, who is an authority of some weight in such mat- 
ters, asserts that the Wormald and O’Baldwin prize-fight, postponed 
from the 18th to the 15th of the month, is postponed in pursuance of a 
bargain between Democratic managers, who paid the men $200 in or- 
der that some hundred or two of the most reliable “repeaters” should 
not be drawn out of Philadelphia on the day of election. This is a 
story that might be disregarded ; but the other day a thief was arrested 
in the street, and on his person were twelve duly certified naturaliza- 
tion papers with seal and signature all complete, except that a 
blank was left to be filled in with the name of any New York or Balti- 
more rough who should go on or be sent to Pennsylvania to vote. 
Judge Sharswood has ordered an investigation, which will determine 
the guilt or innocence of the prothonotary, but the Republicans are ig- 
norant whether or not these blanks are out by the thousand, and fear 
the loss of the city, to say nothing of the State. ‘They are now vigi- 
lant, however, and have been so for a week, and will undoubtedly 
watch the polls well. By right, the counties east of the Alleghanies 
being about equally divided between the two parties, and the western 
part of the State being decidedly Republican, Pennsylvania ought to 
be carried by more than ten thousand. 





‘In Indiana there is much talk of the importation of voters from 
“Kentucky into the southern counties, and we have no doubt much of 
it is true. Keeping-within the letter of the law, the Indiana Demo- 
crats, if they had the money and chose to spend it so, might have put 
several thousands of Kentuckians into Southern Indiana. But we fear 
it is true that their Republican opponents are not much behind them, 
and if the Democrats are not watchful it is likely enough that the 
Republicans may go out of Indianapolis with more than five thousand 
majotity. Ohio is safe, although there doubtless will be some false vot- 
ing. Vallandigham, it is well enough known, has “colonized ” his Dis- 
trict, and there will be some cheating in the river counties. But 
the State will undoubtedly be carried by the Republicans, with a pos- 
sible loss of two Congressmen. The Democrats may be expected to 
gain a Congressman or two in Indiana, as well as one ox two in Penn- 
sylvania, but both those States, as well as Ohio, we still consider safe 
* for the Republicans‘on the 13th. Getting two of them is sure victory 
‘in November; to get them all is to have no fight in. November. 


since he went down there ; and there is about him a certain Philadel- 
phia tone, which people know about who know Philadelphia, which 
might make it easy to complain of him ; but we see no definite charges 
made against him, and have no doubt of his having been a well-mean- 
ing, if not, perhaps, a particularly effective and willing officer. From 
Louisiana, news comes of a second and worse Camilla, at Opelousas. 
A Republican newspaper office has been gutted, the editor probably 
lynched, a schoolmaster whipped, and scores of negroes murdered. The 
negroes had turned out with arms to protect the schoolmaster, but had 
gone home quietly at his request. Then the whites assembled, dis- 
armed the negroes, and began killing. Radicalism is done in Saint 
Landry Parish, the Democrats say, for this Presidential election 
‘any how. A colored man, Mr. J. Wills Menard, has» we see, 
offered himself as a candidate for Congress. The Forty-first Congress, 
he says, “ must have more backbone " than the Fortieth, and that the 
colored people of Louisiana ought to be represented by their own color. 
There is a time for all things, however; and Mr, Menard has little 
sense, or he would not take just this moment to come forward. 





From Arkansas we hear nothing; but we hear of 4,000 stand of arms 
which are lying on the levee at Memphis, and which, it is supposed, are 
going to Arkansas for distribution among the negroes. No steamboat 
captain, it is said, will touch them. Almost every steamboat captain on 
the lower Miséiasippi is from conviction a hater of the negroes, and 
such as are not will, for business reasons, leave the guns where they 
lie, and Arkansas must for a while longer let most of the shooting be 
done by the Klan. The Alabama Legislature has been so slow in pro- 
viding a registry law that now there is not time, it is said, to register 
| the voters, and thus there will be no Presidential electors in that State. 
We are not sure that the majority are not wise to manage in this way 
what looked like a very ugly matter. In Mississippi everything seems 
quiet enough; but Mississippi is “a long way from any place,” and 
news comes slowly at the best, and generally does not come; but a 
person who shouid ride through the back-country districts might pick 
up items, we dare say. In the back-country of Texas things happen 
like this: A civil agent of the Bureau, being in charge of a detachment 
of soldiers, fired on a mob which he was trying to disperse, was 
arrested by the civil authorities, tried, and would ;beye been hanged 
if, while he was lying in jail,a party of United tates cavalry had 
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not accidentally heard that the soldiers were in jail, and, 
riding there, released him and his companions. Texas is 
the worst, to be sure. Tennessee, the loyal part of it, is 
much agitated over the prospect of having General Gordon 
Granger in command, instead of Thomas, who is to go to Wash- 
ington. He has been a military-politician now for years, and Mr. 
Johnson may mean no more harm in giving him Thomas’s place 
than to reward him for his presidency of the White-Boys-in-Blue 
Convention at Cleveland two years ago. North Carolina continues to 
be, as she has been almost constantly since the war, the one white 
spot on the Southern map. 





General Sherman wrote a letter last week to the Boys in Blue 
assembled at the Philadelphia demonstration, in which he enclosed 
one from General Grant, both treating of the position of army officers 
with regard to political agitation, and their relations to political 
parties. Both generals agree that inasmuch as military officers have to 
serve under different administrations—that is, are now what we hope 
to see all public functionaries become, servants of the nation at large, 
and not of any particular portion of it—they “ought to keep out of 
political assemblages, conventions, and controversies altogether” 
(Sherman) ; “and should not make themselves obnoxious to any party 
likely to come into power” (Grant). This is not only excellent doc- 
trine, but it will cover more ground than its authors intended it to 
cover. It is, to our mind, perfectly applicable to the diplomatic agents 
of the Government. They too ought to be able to serve different 
administrations, holding different opinions on questions of home policy, 
and therefore ought not to be called upon to be party apostles in 
foreign parts. Of course, it may be said: “ But then the creed of our 
party is so noble, so elevating; an ambassador ought to be only too 
proud to uphold it,” ete. We being perfectly familiar, however, with 
the arguments against all reform which may be drawn from considera- 
tions of present convenience, adhere to the position which we took 
last week apropos of Mr. Reverdy Johnson. As we expected, the 
London correspondents of the Radical papers are now after him 
in full cry; are accusing him of a deliberate attempt to betray 
his Government in the negotiation of the Alabama difficulty. We 
venture to say that not one of them has a particle of knowledge of 
what is going on on this subject, of what Mr. Johnson is doing or 
going to do, or has a single reason even for suspecting him of treach- 
ery or weakness, except his over-civil language to Mr. Roebuck and 
others. ,Those who imagine that the correspondents accompany the 
American minister in his visits to the Foreign Office are mistaken. 





General McClellan was invited to preside at the Democratic mass 
meeting in this city on Monday, but declined in a letter which showed 
that he thought well of the Republican candidate, but disapproved of 
the reconstruction policy of Congress. His allusion to the national 
credit was also an implied disapproval of the Democratic doctrine on 
this subject. He announces his intention to take no further part in 
politics—an exceedingly wise resolution, which, if adopted before writ- 
ing the Harrison’s Landing letter, would have furnished him with a 
very different reputation from the one he now enjoys. The principal 
“ standard-bearer ” of the meeting was Mr. A. Oakey Hall—the cele- 
brated district-attorney of this city—and the proceedings were gener- 
ally of a noisy but melancholy character. The procession was, how- 
ever, imposing as regards size and the number of “ curiosities” it con- 
tained, including effigies of “ carpet-baggers”” and “ scallawags.” 





There appears to be some doubt as to whether Mr. Jenckes, of 
Rhode Island, will be renominated for the next Congress, or whether, 
if nominated, he will accept. We sincerely trust that if there be any 
hesitation in the matter on the part of his constituents or himself, they 
will speedily put an end to it. Men like Mr. Jenckes are rare enough 
in Congress to make his retirement from public life a public calamity, 
even if he were not already charged with the conduct of a reform—the 
Civil Service Bill—on the success of which, we verily believe, the 
continuation of this government in its present shape depends. Hehas 
fully mastetéd'the measure, is identified with it in the public mind, 





and has faith in it, and is, in our opinion, solemnly bound to carry it 
through. Moreover, we cannot help hoping that we are entering on an 
era in politics in which men of his stamp will have a chance of play- 
ing a part in American politics they have not played for a long while. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, the reign of the unscrupulous and ig- 
norant brawlers and “ war-horses” is drawing to a close, and we shall 
have a season, at least, of men who believe, and show that they believe, 
that the Almighty intended nations to be governed by human reason 
and human experience. 





We shall soon feel compelled to “turn away with loathing,” as 
they say in Mobile, from the low-lived scoundrel who favors negro 
suffrage. Things are in a frightful state in Virginia; so different from 
what they were before Pierpoint’s treachery! The World says: 

“ A late visitor to the Eastern Shore of Virginia says the negroes there 

are degenerating into absolute barbarians ; that they peer out from the 
wanes at travellers like wild beasts, and then scamper away on being dis- 
covered. 
Well may the World add: “ Nice ‘ progress,’ this is.” We would sim- 
ply ask any candid Republican if he would like his daughter to marry 
one of these beings? It is supposed, we believe, that they have taken 
to the woods to escape the tyranny of the carpet-baggers, and that 
they are rapidly learning that their truest friend is the Southern gen- 
tleman. A party of the citizens are scouring the woods with dog: 





The Butler troubles in Massachusetts have been marked during the 
past week by an amusing episode. The general produced a telegram 
from Mr. Samuel Ward, who figured in the impeachment “ investiga- 
tion,” addressed to Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, deploring the 
rumored refusal of Mr. Dana to accept the nomination for the Essex 
District, and concluding with a poetical but highly repulsive descrip- 
tion of the general’s lineaments. The object of the production of the 
telegram was, of course, to connect the Dana movement with the gold- 
gambling anti-impeachers, and thus bring into play the only argument 
that is now ever used in Butler's defence—that the Copperheads 
hate him. Of course Mr. Atkinson had the ready reply that he knew 
Mr. Ward only very slightly, and that, to put himself in possession of 
the telegram, General Butler must either have concocted the sending 
of it with Mr. Ward, or have bribed the operator to reveal it, or have 
stolen it from Mr. Atkinson’s office. The general replies, with much 
abuse, that he received a copy of the telegram in a private letter from a 
stranger who had seen it. He also accuses Mr. Atkinson of having de- 
frauded a savings-bank, by paying off in greenbacks a debt contracted 
in gold ; suppressing the material fact—he hates material facts—that 
Mr. Atkinson paid the debt as the officer of a corporation, and had no 
alternative as to the kind of currency. The correspondence has closed 
with a violent outburst of billingsgate from the general, who offers five 
hundred dollars reward to anybody who will reveal the dishonest tricks 
of his opponents, and insinuates that “ the devil will get hold” of Mr. 
Atkinson both in his official capacity and as a private individual. 





Of course all this is shocking as well as amusing. But we must not 
blame the general too severely for it. His moral perceptions never 
were particularly acute, and his sojourn in the Republican party has 
done nothing to sharpen them. In fact, he has hardly one bad ten- 
dency which the party has not done something to encourage. It ex- 
posed him to terrible temptations of all kinds when it sent him to the 
South as a proconsul, By putting him amongst the impeachment 
managers it gave him an opportunity of displaying on a great scale 
and before the civilized world the qualities which have won him 
his bad eminence at the-bar. Finally, by giving him “ full powers” 
to try and break down the characters of its most eminent and able 
men, such as Grimes, Fessenden, and Trumbull—men who have played 
the leading part in building it up, and have been its boast and glory, 
and who have twenty-five or thirty years of honored and honorable 
public and private life behind them, and whose corruption would 
prove American society rotten to the core; by allowing him to take 
evidence in secret and produce as much or as little of it as he pleased, 
and to put what,construction on it he pleased ; to convert a nominally 
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judicial report into a vehicle for the vilification of judges who 
had decided against him in a case in which he was counsel, and 
on the winning of which his political fortunes largely depended, it 
did all it could to convince him that it cared neither for truth nor de- 
cency. Under all the circumstances, we confess we are astonished at 
his moderation. But the Hartford Post has hit the nail on the head 
in saying that the Republican party cannot afford to bear the burden 
of him any longer, and the Essex District Republicans will render the 
party the highest service by relegating him to private life. 





Shortly after the news of the earthquakes in South America arriv- 
ed, one of our contemporaries called loudly for a scientific enquiry into 
the origin of these convulsions, evidently with a view tothe preven- 


tion of them, or, at all events, to the discovery of some means of 
It would certainly be most desirable if 


foretelling their occurrence. 
they could be regulated at least, or their operation confined to “ wild 
lands” and other uninhabited areas, because there is little doubt 
that their frequent recurrence in any peopled region must be a serious 
obstacle to the material or moral progress of the inhabitants, to say 


nothing of the damage done by them to property. The expectation of 


them must destroy the habit of looking to and working for distant 
results, which is, after all, at the bottom of all that is really valuable in 
character, whether national or individual. A man who counts on hay- 
ing his house knocked down about his ears every ten years is pretty 
sure to cease counting on much else. The London Daily Neics, by way 
of consolation, calls attention to the good results of earthquakes; the 
part they have played, according to Lyell and Huxley, in keeping the 
dry land above water, and in preparing coal-beds, and directing the 
Gulf Stream, and otherwise rendering the globe a comfortable abode 
for civilized men. But it warns those who now read of earthquakes 
as distant calamities, only to be feared in partibus infidelium, that there 
is reason to believe that they shift in the course of ages from one part 
of the globe to the other, and that it is fair to tsuppose that 
the turn of the highly civilized portion of the globe, which now 
enjoys almost complete immunity from them, may yet come, and no- 
body knows how soon. The danger which has so often been spoken 
of, that a body of water may find its way into one of the great fissures 
and generate steam enough, by contact with the great central fires, to 
blow the world up, would be a profitable subject of reflection if any 
precaution was possible, but there is none within our reach. 





There is only one subject in European politics now exciting much 
attention, and that is the relations of France and Prussia, and in these 
there has been no perceptible change since last week. The papers are 
full of conflicting rumors, and take diametrically opposite views of the 
construction to be put on the various sayings and doings of the two 
monarchs. The King of Prussia’s recent declaration, that Prussia 


desired and expected peace, but would know how to defend herself if 


attacked, is considered by the Prussian press as increasing the chances 
of peace. The French and Austrian papers, on the other hand, treat it 
as a sign of war; but the action of the Government in leaving the last 
draft of 120,000 men in their homes strengthens the view taken by the 
former. The fact that Bismarck is still an invalid and is said to be about 
to spend a considerable portion of the autumn at an English watering- 
place—the climate being considered likely to soothe his nerves—is 
perhaps, however, a still stronger guarantee of Prussia’s good behavior 
than the failure to call in the recruits. 





As regards France, the question of war or peace seems to turn 
entirely on the state of domestic politics. The general belief is that 
if hard-pressed at home the Emperor will fight; that if not, he won't. 
But the state of domestic politics does not improve, from the Imperial- 


ist point of view. Public life continues to revive, to use the language | 


of the opposition ; or the spirit of discontent grows, to use the language 
of the Bonapartists. The Government has avoided a second electoral 
defeat in the country districts, but by a diminished majority; and the 


uneasiness of all classes of the population plainly increases. The story of | 


the coup d’état, which was supposed to have lost all interest for French- 
men, and which nobody but Kinglake ever undertook to tell in detail, 
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has just been revived, as we mentioned a week or two ago, by a M 

Ténot, who has published two volumes, one describing what occurred 
in Paris and the other what occurred in the provinces, and they are 
having an enormous sale—having run through three editions in about 
amonth. It is a horrible story, and well told—a story, in the main, of 
men butchered by the dozen simply for having resisted an attempt to 
overthrow an established popular government. The worst of it is that 
the Imperialists cannot suppress it, because they have constantly main- 
tained that the coup d'état was one of the most glorious events in 
French history. M. de Mazade tells a story of Louis Napoleon having 
at a state reception asked the Duc de Broglie, in 1852, whether he did 
not place it in the same rank with the Dixhuit Brumaire, and of the 
duke’s replying “ that history would judge.” 


It ought to be mentioned that the King of Prussia’s speech pro 
duced a fall on the exchange both in London and Paris, and the 
French ministers felt it necessary to send an explanatory message 
to the Commissary of the Bourse showing that the King meant no 
harm, an incident which has greatly annoyed the Emperor. The 
feeling of mingled disgust and anxiety in European commercial 
circles is said to be intense. The mere refusal of the Emperor to 
make a short address to the generals on leaving the camp at Cha 
lons, lest his words might be misconstrued, is declared by the Dei! 
News, in its money article, “ to have caused a depreciation of million 
sterling in the market value of European investments.” 


The Spanish insurrection has ended, as was anticipated, in the de 
thronement and exile of the Queen, almost without a struggle. She is 
now in France, living in the Castle of Pau, in which the founder of the 
royal house of Bourbon, of which she was a few days ago the last reign 
ing monarch was born. The provisional government which has been 
installed in her stead is composed mainly of generals, with Marshal 
Serrano for president. Whether there are any politicians among them 
remains to be seen; but experience justifies one in fearing the worst 
Three or four “ war-horses,” from our House of Representatives, pro 
bably possess more political wisdom, and would set up a better gov- 
ernment in a week, than the whole body of Spanish “ 
contrive in a year, 
a bad thing to begin with. There is some talk of a republic, but 
not much that is weighty; the mass of the people are not ready 
for it, being ignorant, as yet, of their “natural rights.’ The 
natural successor of the Queen is the Duc Montpensier, but 
he is an Orleanist, and it is supposed the selection of him would 
lead to French interference. The catastrophe, however, can hard- 
ly fail to have a highly injurious effect on the Imperial régime in 
France. Examples of this kind are contagious; and the government 
which would follow the Emperor's death, if he were to die now, would 
be very like the one which has just been overthrown in Madrid, a fact 
of which the French public becomes every day more conscious. The 
Queen’s offering to hold Rome for the Pope, a few weeks before her 
deposition, is one of the most striking illustrations to be found in 
Bourbon history of the blindness by which the race has been ruin 
ed. Long-established dynasties seem to lose not only all sympathy 
with the nation, but all perception of popular feeling, a proof of ihe 
moral as well as ceremonial isolation of royal personages. 


statesmen ™ will 
Marshal Serrano is seventy-six years old, which is 


de 





Italy, for the first time, reports a surplus, but as the news comes by 
telegraph it is perhaps as well not to be too confident about it. The 
official treasury statement of August 31 sets the revenue down at 
| $391,320,041, and the expenditure at $370,201,864. The Florence offi- 
| cial press contradicts the rumor that a demand had been made on the 
| French by the Italian Government for the evacuation of the Papal 
territory, on the ground that no such demand is necessary, as the 
| French Government knows well that in keeping its troops in Italy 
| under present circumstances it is violating a solemn engagement. The 
late “ unpleasantness” with Prussia is being smoothed over by the ex- 
traordinary attentions paid both there and in Austria to General 
| Pianelli, whose bold disobedience of orders at Custozza prevented the 
‘defeat from becoming a rout, 
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THE FINANCIAL OONTROVERSY. 

A very animated and somewhat acrimonious discussion is at pres- 
ent going on in the press and on the rostrum concerning the actual 
and prospective receipts and expenditures of the National Government. 
The immediate cause of the discussion is to be found in two letters 
from two bureau heads in the Treasury Department, speaking each 
with apparent authority, but showing a wide divergence in their state- 
ments and assertions, The remote and more potent cause of the dis- 
cussion, and especially of its having assumed so angry a tone, must, 
however, be sought in the fact that each of the two writers is supposed 
and believed to be in close sympathy and intimate relations with one 
of the two opposing political parties, and that their statements are 
hence taken to be inspired by party motives, colored by party desires, 
if not actually manufactured to suit party purposes. 

It is not easy to imagine a circumstance more damaging to the repu- 
tation of Mr. McCulloch as a statesman or public administrator, than that 
for weeks past the public mind should.have been knocked to and fro 
like a shuttlecock between the battledores of opposing officials, one 
proving national bankruptcy inevitable, the other showing a certain 
surplus of income over outgo. The law, indeed, does not require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to step forth and settle every disputed ques- 
tion concerning the finances, but it does seem to us that if the Secre- 
tary cannot prevent his subordinates from publishing semi-official, but 
absolutely contradictory, statements of facts which do not come within 
the range of their special duties, he ought certainly himself to furnish 
to an excited public some official indication as to which of his subor- 
dlinates is entitled to belief. It is neither just to the subordinates them- 
selves nor right towards the people to leave them to their own conclusions 
on such a question. Still less is it possible for the great mass of even 
well-informed persons to arrive at a decision as to the trustworthiness 
of the officials from an examination of the facts themselves. The lat- 
ter are not always readily accessible. They are presented, even in their 
official form of reports to Congress, in such a shape that few people 
can unravel their meaning. They are at all times complicated and dif- 
ficult to understand, and they have, during the present discussion, been 
so thoroughly covered over with all sorts of ridiculous assertions, coun- 
ter-assertions, estimates, and sensational calculations that the public is 
fairly bewildered. We cannot well understand how a public officer 
in Mr. McCulloch’s position can allow such confusion to exist, without 
giving his own simple statement of the facts, and at once restoring the 
public confidence. 

The practice of public letter-writing on the part of subordinate 
Government officials at all times, but more especially in times of poli- 
tical excitement, is open to objection. Mr. Spinner’s, Mr. Wells’s, and 
Mr. Delmar’s communications are all alike headed “ Treasury Depart- 
ment,” and in the eyes of the public have like official weight. But 
what confidence can the public have in any statement issuing from the 
“Treasury Department,” when one of its officials states to-day that the 
estimated and appropriated expenses of the Government for the com- 
ing year are less than two hundred and ninety millions, and another 
oflicial states to-morrow that the same expenses exceed four hundred 
and eighty millions? or when another official states that during the 
past year the receipts have exceeded the expenditures by thirty-five 
millions, while the Secretary himself states that receipts and expendi- 
tures have been about equal? The great mass of the people are not 
professional book-keepers, who can trace an error or a slight misstate- 
ment through all its mysterious phases of development into full-blown 
deception ; they do not understand the delicate differences between 
appropriations and estimates, between deferred, or outstanding, or 
special, or deficiency appropriations; they want to know what official 
of the Treasury Department is charged with the duty of informing the 
people of the progress of the national receipts and expenditures—not 
solely at the time stated by law, by means of a report to Congress, but 
ot all times, whenever from any reason whatsoever the people may de- 
mand that information. It is not likely that every month in the year 
or every day in the week, such a demand would be made upon the 
Treasury, but no official can fail to acknowledge that times will arise 
when circumstances will create such a demand, or fail to recognize 
that at the present moment that demand is of the most urgent charac- 
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ter. It is precisely on this account that we condemn the use of official 
position for the publication of unauthorized or unofficial communica- 
tions. The public uneasiness has been created by the contradictory 
statements of Treasury officials, neither of whom, for aught the public 
can tell, has authority to speak for the Department, and each of whom 
is more or less connected with opposing party organizations, while the 
Secretary sits idiy by and allows the public to believe as much as it 
pleases of the conflicting statements of his subordinates. 


For ourselves, we have no hesitation in selecting between the two 
authorities. Mr. Alexander Delmar, director of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, has already on previous occasions distinguished himself by the 
characteristic self-sufficiency of his semi-official utterances; he is an 
official so unpopular with the reigning party that a recent law abolish- 
ing his office is said to have been chiefly passed from mere dislike to 
the incumbent; he is naturally desirous of showing the Republican 
finance management in its worst light, and his statements have been 
greedily seized upon by the Democratic press as an official endorse- 
ment of the worst charges made by their writers and speakers against 
the Republican party. In a letter to several distinguished merchants 
of this city Mr. Delmar states, in substance, that if all the money is 
spent which there is any authority for spending, the expenditures of 
the current year will exceed the income by one hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars. If the figures from which this result is derived are 
correct, the result would be apparently very serious. But even sup- 
posing the figures to be correct, the actual result may not be as serious 
as the apparent one. The Treasury had, to begin with, one hundred 
and thirty-one millions on hand at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
which are not included in the receipts. This cash balance alone 
would reduce the deficit to the comparatively slight sum of twenty- 
nine millions. Besides this, the Treasury would, according to Mr. 
Delmar’s own showing, have about sixty-five millions of gold to sell, the 
premium on which would scarcely fall short of twenty millions, further 
reducing the deficit to the sum of only nine millions. If thus the 
utmost extravagance that the law allows be indulged in in all quar- 
ters, the United States will, according to Mr. Delmar’s showing, have to 
borrow about nine millions of dollars between now and the Ist of July, 
1869, to make both ends meet. Not such a very dreadful prospect, after 
all. 

Mr. David A. Wells, Special Commissioner of the Revenue, a public, 
officer alike respected for his integrity, ability, and industry, in a letter 
to a member of Congress, gives similar figures to those of Mr. Delmar 
from which it results that the expenditures of the current year will be 
nearly two hundred millions less than the amount given by his col- 
league of the Statistical’Bureau, and that if the income of the Treasury 
continues in the same ratio as last year, allowing for diminished taxa- 
tion, the receipts will, nevertheless, exceed the expenditures by nearly 
twenty millions, and will leave the existing cash balance in the Treas- 
ury entirely untouched. A very cheerful prospect. 


Between statements so wide apart it is no wonder that the public 
mind is unsettled, nor is it easy from the figures to form a decided 
estimate as to the value of either. 

What creates any difficulty there may be in the public mind in accept- 
ing Mr. Wells’s statements as final, is the fact that they are freely used 
as campaign documents, and are frequently composed for this purpose. 
This, of course, brings them under the suspicion which attaches to the 
whole of this species of literature, and gives them, moreover, a san- 
guine, rose-colored hue which, in such statements, is, to say the least, 
inappropriate. For instance, Mr. Wells’s letter to Congressman Alli- 
son, which is circulated as a campaign document in answer to the 
question, What have been the national receipts and expenditures for 
the year ending June 30, 1868? says: “Receipts, $406,000,000; 
expenditures, $371,000,000—leaving an estimated surplus of receipts 
over expenditures of $35,000,000 ’—while the official Treasury debt 
statement shows that the surplus is almost thirty millions less than 
this. We know precisely the cause of the discrepancy, but the reader 
of campaign documents does not, and he is accordingly bewildered. 

It is not our present purpose to examine all these figures in detail. 
While we cannot help condemning the issue of campaign documents 
from the Treasury, and though our own view of the financial future is 
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not as sanguine as Mr. Wells's, in that we think he underrates 
expenses, we have no doubt that, with economy and good manage- 
ment, there will be an amply sufficient revenue to meet our regular 
expenses and maintain our credit unimpaired. 








THE EUROPEAN UNEASINESS. 


THERE are few public men of this or any other century who can 
boast of a life, on the whole, happier and more successful than M. 
Guizot’s. He has entered on no field of labor in which he has not 
attained to the highest distinction. ° In his youth he made himself 
famous as a philosophic historian, and was the first to throw real light 
on the most obscure period of modern history—that in which the 
foundations of modern society were laid. He had the good luck, too, 
to win these laurels just as the political arena was opened, for the first 
time in French history, to scholars and philosophers, and found him- 
self before long at the head of the only government France has ever 
had which can be fairly said to have used its power to cultivate in the 
French the love of peace, industry, and liberty. Advancing years, and 
a cold temper and somewhat low Calvinistic views of human nature, 
made him over-conservative, and his resistance to change did much to 
cause the overthrow of the Orleanist fabric which he had played so 
large a part in building up. For a while afterwards he was under a 
cloud. During the first ten brilliant years of the Napoleonic régime 
Louis Philippe and his ministers cut rather a sorry figure; but time 
has justified them. There are few Frenchmen now who do not 
acknowledge that the eighteen years that have just elapsed wear a dis- 
mal look beside the eighteen dull and inglorious years which closed in 
1848; that Louis Philippe’s government was after all teaching French- 
men the art of governing themselves, while Louis Napoleon’s govern- 
ment has simply been breaking them to the yoke of soldiers and priests 
and women—in other words, to the régime which has just perished in 
Spain. 

M. Guizot’s old age has formed a fit sequel to his active public life. 
For the last twenty years he has lived in retirement, in Normandy, in 
a pleasant country-house, surrounded by his children and grandchil- 
dren, his mind still occupied incessantly with the problems which had 
occupied it in its busier years—taking a keen, though of course philo- 
sophic rather than partisan, interest in all the great political and 
religious movements of the day, and communicating his opinions upon 
them to the public through the press, and enjoying in the respectful 
attention with which he is listened to the sweetest and noblest triumph 
an old man can have. He has now reached his eightieth year in full 
possession of his faculties, and his friends of three different generations 
rarely pass near Val-Riccher without stopping to hear him talk of gov- 
ernment, of morals, of religion, of society. Whatever anybody may 
think of the basis on which his theories are built, the richness and 
variety of his experience make even his errors instructive. Every now 
and then he addresses, through the Revue des Deux Mondes, an audience 
such as can be reached through no other channel. We are proud, and 
justly proud, of the extent of the area over which the English tongue 
has spread, and of the size and energy of the host who speak it. But, 
great as are the triumphs of English, and great as may be the future 
which awaits it, French is still the language in which the greatest 
number of cultivated men and women may be reached. Richer stores 
of learning and thought may be found in the German, and more poetry 
and eloquence in the English; but the man who writes in French and 
puts his article in the Reove has the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
using the very best means of access to the educated public of the civil- 
ized world. 

M. Guizot’s last article is an attempt to account for the fear of war 
by which the European imagination is now haunted, and by which 
European industry is ravaged. He divides the blame nominally 
between France and Prussia equally, but in reality imposes the weight 
of the burden on France, and, by implication, on the Emperor, and 


not on the nation. He speaks, it is true, very harshly of the mode in | 


which the late extension of the Prussian frontier was accomplished, 
pronounces M. de Bismarck “ the most ambitious and audacious man in 
Europe,” and scoffs at the idea of the movement which culminated 
in Sadowa being entitled to be considered a movement for the unifica- 





tion of Germany. He says it was simply the resumption of the process 
of Prussian aggrandizement which was begun by Frederic the Great, 
and which probably will not end till Prussia includes the whole of 
Germany. But the reason he gives for holding this opinion seems to 
us singularly inconclusive. 

What is most interesting in the article, however, is what he says 
about France and the Emperor, as he is plainly much more at home 
in dealing with this branch of the subject than with the origin or aims 
of Prussian policy. The French people he considers desirous of peace. 
The warlike spirit, he says, did not survive the First Empire, and the 
love of peace and industry has been growing ever since. In account- 
ing for the wars in which the French have been engaged during the 
present reign, he bears very hard on the Emperor, who, he says, sacri- 
ficed to his “étoile aventureuse et guerrire,” and denies that the 
French people had any part or lot in exciting or carrying them on. 
He says, in other words, that they were undertaken in the interest of 
the dynasty, but that the result of all three has been suchas to make 
it very unlikely that the Emperor will ever, except under pressure of 
the sternest necessity, undertake another war. In two of them he nar- 
rowly escaped disaster, and labored from first to last under an enor 
mous pressure of care and anxiety. In the last, disaster came and gave 
the dynasty a blow from which it has not yet recovered and may never 
recover. ‘“ Moreover,” says M. Guizot, “age is coming over him, and 
with age come interests less purely personal, and other preoccupations 
than the phantasies of the imagination or the combinations of solitary 
thought.” In other words, the Emperor is already old, and feels that 
shrinking from enterprises involving a great strain on the nervous sys- 
tem which all old men feel in a greater or less degree. If he embarks 
in a great conflict now--such as that with Prussia would be—it will be 
rather as a last chance of safety than with the hope of winning fresh 
laurels. Nothing can give a better idea of the hideousness, from a 
moral point of view, of despotic government than the fact that it was 
generally expected in France, only three weeks ago, that the defeat of 
the Government candidate in the Var would be followed by a declaration 
of war against Prussia. That is, that the discontent of the people with 
the mode in which the government was conducted, legitimately ex- 
pressed in the constitutional way at the polls, would lead not to 
reform, but to the commencement of a sanguinary struggle with a 
foreign power, in which probably half a million of men would perish, 
and the public debt be increased by one-third. M. Guizot therefore 
advises that the best means of putting an end to that dread expec- 
tation by which Europe is just now paralyzed—in fact, the only 
means of restoring confidence, words clearly passing for nothing—is 
the reduction of the French army to the footing of peace. This is the 
only proof that the Emperor not only does not desire war, but does not 
expect it, that the world will accept. 


There is not much likelihood, however, that M. Guizot's advice will 
be taken. The Emperor finds himself now in one of those dreadful 
passes which come in the evening of life to nearly every man who has 
lived from hand to mouth, and let each day provide for itself. His 
reign has been a series of temporary expedients, of which the renoya- 
tion of Paris is a fair illustration. A huge army of workmen has 
been colleeted there for the last fourteen years, engaged in pull- 
ing down and building up. Far more work, however, of this kind 
has been done already than the city can afford, but it is now impossi- 
ble to stop without exciting discontent, the successful manifestation or 
the suppression of which by force would be equally dangerous. There- 
fore the building goes on. Foreign war, engaged in for the pur- 
pose of influencing domestic politics, is of necessity a powerful stim- 
ulant. It is, however, of necessity temporary in its effects. To 
suppose thatit can be anything else, is to overlook the change which the 
last fifty years have wrought in modern society. The habit of discus- 
sion, and the publication of budgets, is fatal to the political influence 
of military glory. There has not been a single war of this century, not 
strictly defensive, which is not now condemned by the leading actors in 
it, and the public judgment every year follows more and more rapidly on 
the event, because the people in every country, as we pointed out a 
fortnight ago, are every year less and less influenced by enthusiasm. 
Yet Louis Napoleon’s main instruments for the consolidation of his 
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dynasty have been three foreign wars about matters in which France 
had merely a speculative interest. A contest with Prussia would be 
the most serious of all. Should it result in disaster, as it probably 
would, and the downfall of the Napoleonic dynasty, we should 
witness the failure of the last attempt that will ever be made in Europe 
to establish personal government. 


BUTLER AND DAN 


Tuosk Republicans of the Fifth Massachusetts District who are 
dissatisfied with General Butler’s nomination have, we are glad to say, 
nominated an opposition candidate in the person of Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., 
and there is every reason to believe that they will succeed in elect- 
ing him. The matter is one of really national interest, because, as we 
pointed out last week, General Butler, in offering himself as a candidate 
for a Massachusetts district, after all that has happened, raises what 
may fairly be called a test case. Considering what the Republican 
party pretends to be, and considering what the charges are which are 
made against General Butler and believed by men of all parties, and 
which he has never attempted to refute, and considering what his 
course with regard to the national finances has been, his election by a 
New England Republican constituency would really cast over much 
of the Republican professions of purity and honesty an air of some- 
thing very like humbug. 

We have not the smallest desire to take from him any of the credit 
which belongs to him for his administration at New Orleans. In fact, 
we entertain towards him a feeling very like personal gratitude for the 
spectacle which his rule there offered. But that has nothing to do 
with his qualifications for Congress. Men are not chosen, or at least 
ought not to be chosen, for legislators, any more than for admirals or 
bank presidents, from gratitude for having done well in some widely 
different field. It would be ridiculous to set Sheridan to make a digest 
of the United States Statutes at Large, as a reward for his cavalry 
operations On the Appomattox. General Butler proved one thing, and 
only one thing, during the war, and that is, that he would fill the post 
of a revolutionary chief or of a platz-commandant in a conquered city 
admirably. Whenever we have another revolution we shall support 
his claims to a high place in the most disturbed district with all our 
might, and labor earnestly to have the first conquered city committed 
io his charge. But our firm belief is that in times like the present 
there is no public office for which he is exactly fitted; and even if one 
were to offer, we think he ought to be compelled to stand a court of 
enquiry before getting it. 

He was one of the very first to raise the banner of repudiation. On 
the 8d of September, 1867, he promulgated the doctrine that the 
United States bonds were payable in greenbacks, and at the same time 
endeavored to show that, supposing there was any doubt in the matter, 
the bondholders were not entitled to the benefit of it, or, in fact, to 
any consideration whatever, inasmuch as the foreign bondholders lent 
their money as a pure business transaction, “and not with the view of 
aiding us in our great struggle,” and the native holders bought them 
at a tremendous discount, and also “with an eye to the proceeds.” 
Mr. William Endicott, Jr., of Boston, hereupon got into a controversy 
with him, in which he, Mr. Endicott, appealed to the national con- 
science, evidently believing the moral aspect of the case to be one 
which would impress a Christian community ; but the General denied 
that there was such a thing as a national conscience, or that, if there 
was, it would exercise any influence on the decision of a question in 
which so much money was at stake. Following up his game, he 
drew an imaginary line, which, as well as we could make out, was 
coincident with the 80th degree of west longitude, on the east side of 
which, he said, the bonds were all, or nearly all, held, and the people 
on the west side would, therefore, refuse to be taxed for the payment 
of them, unless the bondholders abandoned their exorbitant preten- 
sions, 

It is but just to him to say that he was not alone in holding this 
theory of the position of the public creditor, but he was the foremost 
and most audacious in his avowal of it. Just at that time, the terms of 
reconstruction having been fairly settled, the minds of professional pol- 
iticians began to be occupied with the consideration of what was most 





likely to come up next for discussion, and they naturally bethought 
them of the public debt. The burden of it seemed heavy, and the 
terms on which it was contracted seemed hard; but instead of taking 
it for granted that the people would behave honestly about it, instead 
of trying to encourage them to act nobly, by taking it for granted that 
they would act nobly, several politicians forthwith began to regulate 
their conduct by the assumption that the base and dishonest thing 
was the thing they would be sure to do, and that moral considerations 
or considerations of merely remote or prospective advantage would 
have no weight with them whatever. Under this disgraceful lead, the 
ery of “down with the bondholders” naturally spread. The Demo- 
crats took it up and made it their battle-cry, and large numbers of 
respectable Republicans were panic-stricken, and joined with the 
knaves of the party in re-echoing it. For some weeks disregard of 
the national obligations was preached unblushingly all over the coun- 
try; we were told every day that no matter what the people promised 
to do, they would only do what was most convenient for them to do, 
and a feeling of real alarm with regard to the national credit began to 
gain ground among even the most sanguine. 

A portion of the Republican press, however, did its duty manfully. 
It played the part a good regiment is often called on to play in stricken 
fields—let the rush of demoralized fugitives go by and then closed up 
its ranks and checked the enemy’s onset. Discussion did the work 
it may always be relied on to do in a free and intelligent community. 
The true nature of the greenback swindle became apparent, and when 
the Chicago Convention met the repudiationists were easily beaten. 

This result was a real disappointment to General Butler and his 
confederates. ‘“ His bark was still there, but the waters were gone,” 
and how to float himself off became to him the great question of the 
hour. He was, when he received the blow, busily occupied in investi- 
gating the “corruption” of the seven senators, and what he must have 
suffered as he rummaged amongst the evidences of their venality only 
the pure in heart can imagine. As soon as this painful duty had been 
discharged he turned his attention once more to the finances, and as 
there was no immediate prospect of getting the debt paid off in green- 
backs, there being no greenbacks for the purpose, and the debt not 
being due, he did the next best thing—that is, the thing most likely 
to injure the public credit and gratify those who had satisfied them- 
selves that those who were induced to trust United States’ promises 
were amongst its worst enemies. So he put forward Mr. Cobb, with a 
resolution instructing the Committee of Ways and Means to tax the 
bonds ten per cent.—that is, to reduce the rate of interest by that 
amount—and with the aid of the Copperheads (whose abuse of him- 
self, by-the-by, he constantly produces as his great title to Republican 
esteem) he carried the resolution against the best men of the party, 
and the session closed on his shameful triumph, leaving the task of 
funding the public debt at a reduced rate of interest, of course, harder 
than ever. In the course of the discussion he asserted that he was 
only doing what the British did to their creditors—a statement which 
had not a particle of foundation; but that he knew it had no founda- 
tion no “ friend of mankind ” will for one moment imagine. 


He now came home covered, as he thought, with glory, to visit his 
constituents, but found to his surprise that their souls were troubled 
by his performances. But not being of a timorous disposition or 2 
man who looks mournfully into the past, he occupied himself with 
preparations to manipulate the Worcester Convention. The result of 
this enterprise we chronicled two weeks ago. He has now been 
nominated by the regular convention, and produced at the close of the 
proceedings a very creditable batch of resolutions, repeating almost 
verbatim the utterances of the Chicago Convention on the subject of 
the national finances, and many journals treat this as an abandonment 
of his heresies. But thisisasingular display of credulity on their part. 
He has always acknowledged himself bound by the Chicago Platform, 
but then he reserves to himself the right of interpreting it in his own 
way, and under this interpretation he holds himself at liberty either to 
substitute non-interest-bearing promissory notes for interest-bearing 
bonds, or to reduce the interest without disguise. The value of these 
new resolutions as restraints on his conscience may, therefore, be im- 
agined, particularly as he in his late speeches, professing to quote the 
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Chicago Platform, substituted “ possibly” for “honestly,” suggested 
that the promises of the Government agents to pay the bonds in 
gold were made by Jay Cooke simply as a means of pushing his busi- 
ness, and quietly ignored his own attack on the interest. 

To understand the real gravity of the approaching contest in his 
district, we must remember that he does not come with his “record” 
to John Morrissey’s district, or Fernando Wood's, or to a Copperhead 
district, or an evenly balanced district, or a district where there are no 
common schools, or where they do not take the Weekly Tribune or the 
Atlantic Monthly. He comes to the very fountain-head of Puritanism, 
to an overwhelming Republican majority belonging to the best edu- 
cated and most intelligent and pure-blooded community in the United 
States. He comes, too, not as an old free-soiler or old philanthropist, 
but as an old Democrat, who tried to nominate Jefferson Davis for the 
Presidency, and abandoned him only when the war broke out, quarrelled 
through the war with both superiors and inferiors, and left the army 
under a load of the foulest aspersions, which he has never taken the 
least pains to remove. He comes, too, as a party man who has 
virtually repudiated the party platform, and this not in obedience to 
personal scruples, but avowedly becanse he thought the majority were 
likely to agree with him. If, under these circumstances, he succeeds, 
we have no hesitation in saying that it will be the most alarming 
manifestation ever given in this country of popular indifference to the 
character of public men, and it will show, taken in connection with 
the treatment of the seven senators, that the yoke of party discipline 
is intended only for the necks of the scrupulous, that the unscrupulous 
may shake it off when they please, and with impunity. 

The election of Mr. Dana would serve the purpose of sending to 
Congress at a most important crisis a man possessing a singular com- 
bination of the qualities, both natural and acquired, which a legislator 
needs; a man who was a free-soiler, like scores of enthusiasts, when to 
be a free-soiler was to be a martyr, but who to depth of conviction 
adds the mental training, and the legal and political knowledge, and 
the capacity for looking both before and after, in which our enthu- 
siasts are so lamentably wanting, and who in any body of legislators in 
the world would sit in the front rank. In fact, the nation would have 
reason to be under lasting obligations to those who chose him. It 
would, moreover, serve the purpose of reading a useful lesson to those 
who base their political action on the theory that men in masses are 
always base and selfish, and who resolutely refuse to give human nature 
a chance of showing its best side, by assuming that it will show it, and 
would teach balky and “ fractious” members of Congress, who have 
no principle to guide them, to be very sure they know what the people 
want before they begin to kick out of the party traces. 

0O0-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 

From the earliest times the Slavic race has possessed a communal 
system which extended in some form to nearly all the relations of life. 
Every one is acquainted with the mir or commune of the peasants, to which 
the lands belonged in common, and by the authority of which these were 
distributed at stated times to the individual members. Among the Cos- 
sacks of the Ural, who present now a picture of primitive Russia, every- 
thing is held in common, and even the fisheries are regulated on this plan. 
In that long, narrow district there are no poor. Every man is well off. 
But there is an institution widely spread throughout Russia, and of a dis- 
tant, unknown antiquity, which is in a certain sense the prototype of all the 
co-operative associations which have of late years sprung up in Western 
Europe. This is the artel (perhaps artél/h would better indicate the pronun- 
ciation). An artel is a society of artisans, porters, drivers, clerks, village 
workmen, etc., formed for the purpose of maintaining a common treasury, 
and generally of keeping a common table and lodging, very often for com- 
mon work, or at least to receive work, through the common guaranty of 
the whole society for the honesty of each individual member. That such an 
institution should have immemorially existed in Russia shows, on one hand, 
the simple conditions of life in that country and the comparatively limited 
wants of its people, and, on the other, the practical mind of that people, 
which in the very earliest times succeeded in finding the true remedy, 
which the workmen of the West have been so many years vainly seeking, 
against accidents of trade, and the true method of developing the working 
class. Each member is called an artelstchik. 

The most usual and best known of these artels are those in the large 














cities, the members of which serve in the custom-houses, the banks, and 
mercantile counting-rooms. The custom-houses always give the surveillance 
of the goods in store to an artel. The merchants take as messengers, col- 
lectors, etc., artelstchiks, who are appointed to the place by the artel itself, 
to which the artelstchik is liable for any damage which he causes his mas- 
ter. In such cases the artelstchik is procesded against criminally ; the 
process for the recovery of funds misapplied, or for damage, is a civil one 
by the merchant against the artel. These artelstchiks are often trusted 
with very large sums of money, and a breach of confidence is of exceeding- 
ly rare occurrence. The artel watches carefully over the conduct of each of its 
members, and as on joining the artel each person pays a large sum as cau- 
tion-money—in the case of the custom-house artels 2,000 rubles—the artel- 
stchik has always in mind the certainty of losing his advances by wrong- 
doing. Sometimes the artelstchiks, while retaining their connection with 
the artel, receive board and lodging from their masters. In large commer- 
cial towns there are special artels for special classes of business. Often 
large houses engaged in foreign trade unite to form an artel of workmen, 
who are under the surveillance of persons appointed by them. In these 
cases the guaranty is often moral rather than material. This class of 
artelstchiks is principally employed in the lading and unlading of goods, 
the object being to prevent frauds in lading and packing, especially through 
corruption on the part of the receiver. 

But the chief end of the artel is a common lodging and table, and in 
this it differs greatly from a trade or labor union. Here each member on 
entering receives an individual advantage, in the shape of supplying his 
needs, and of enabling him to pass safely forced periods of want of work. 
The artel chooses one of its number as a starosta (lit. elder) or head, who 
has the care of supplying the common table and lodging out of the funds 
of the ariel. The bed and board are usually of the simplest possible sort, 
the life of artelstchiks in the great towns being the exception and not the 
rule. The artels usually work together, especially in the country and in 
manufactories. Wherever workmen are brought together in large num.- 
bers they form an artel, if one does not already exist there. The starosta 
often finds and regulates work for the artel, and persons wishing workmen, 
especially on a sudden emergency, go to these starostas and arrange with 
them for the work, the pay, etc. 

The majority of artels are much more simple in their condition than 
those which assist the trade of the large cities. No caution-money is re- 
quired from the members of the artels of workmen, only their contribu- 
tions to the common treasury. The bond which joins the members is 
very slight. The Russian peasant feels the need of a chief; he works 
better with one ; and in the artel he has his starosta. This is not a conse- 
quence of serfdom, for the village commune and its starosta existed before 
the institution of serfdom. The Russian is essentially a wanderer ; he dis- 
likes agriculture, likes to come to the cities and engage in an easier work, 
which will give him the means of life with more leisure. He likes to 
change his master, his occupation, and his surroundings. His attachment 
is not to his home, to one spot, but to the persons of his family and asso- 
ciates. Under serfdom his wanderings were restricted by the will of his 
master, though even then, on payment of his yearly rent, he was allowed 
a certain freedom of action. But now that he can go where he pleases, he 
avails himself of his privilege, and enjoys and shows the use of the artel. 
With a crust of bread in his pocket, the villager arrives in the city, 
finds the place where the trade which he chooses congregates, makes 
acquaintances, offers his services to some master-werkman, and is imme- 
diately received into an artel, and his wants are all supplied. With the 
bonhomie so characteristic of all Russians, especially of the lower class, his 
associates instruct him in all the branches of the trade, and set apart for 
him wages proportionate to his industry and skill. He easily learns his 
work, and often in twelve hours can attend a cotton-weaving machine 
without supervision. He does not become a master-workman 80 easily, 
because he is too apt to change his trade, sure of finding easily a new artel 
and the same support and encouragement. 

The tendency to community sometimes causes whole villages to have 
the same occupation. In the government of Yaroslav there are villages all 
the men of which are tailors or carpenters; in some villages of Tver only 
shoemakers live, and in some districts of the government of Vladimir you 
find only locksmiths or blacksmiths. In the summer they either go about 
the neighborhood offering their services, or work in the village together 
and then dispose of their manufactures. Here, also, the head of the artel is 
the director of the work. Among the carpenters and joiners, for instance, 
he receives orders, assigns work, distributes workmen, or sends out and 
puts up what is made. In the winter there is great activity on the 
affluents of the large rivers in the construction of barges, which, on being 
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fioated down with their loads, are broken up at their port of destination, 
often in a treeless region, and the materials used for other purposes. The 
demand for barges is thus constant every year, and gives employment in 
the forests to large numbers of artels. Usually about 10 families work 
together on a barge about 220 feet long and 60 to 70 feet wide. With the 
approach of spring there is a change of the working population. Very 
many go down the streams on the barges, and during the voyage act as 
sailors. Leaving the barge, they take any work offered them and enter 
into the nearest artel or form a new one of the companions they fall in 
with. 

The system of artels has taken a very wide development in the army. 
There is in every company a soldiers’ artel treasury, which receives a 
certain fixed proportion of the soldier’s pay and of the money which he 
privately earns, and the subsistence money from the government. By 
means of this treasury the soldier is fed, his minor wants provided for, and 
a horse and cart are kept to carry the provisions of the company. On leavy- 
ing the company he receives his share from the treasury, which often 
amounts to a considerable sum. This treasury is kept by a starosta elected 
by the soldiers from theirnumber. The artels in the army are recognized 
by the government as a valuablé assistance in the work of provisioning 
the army, and are regulated by law. 

The frequency of these associations, which were founded first for neces- 
sity, and afterwards entered on-the phase of labor associations, is doubtless 
injurious to the quality of Russian work. The workmen find it too easy to 
change their trade, and the number of Russian master-workmen, especially 
in the more complicated kinds of labor, is really small. Those places are 
in great measure occupied by foreigners, chiefly Germans. Russian work- 
manship is often complained of, though the aptitude of the Russian work- 
man is always praised. There are not the permanent divisions of labor as 
in other countries. 

But certainly these artels are a most valuable institution among the 
Jaboring classes of the country. They contain the germs of the education 
and the future well-being of the workmen, and are a guaranty that the 
creat distress, the confusion, that distract the labor of other countries will 
never prevail to the same extent in Russia. In the artels in Riga each 
member pays into the common chest 15 per cent. of his earnings, which 
goes to form a fund for the relief of the sick members, and for their 
widows and children. It would be well if this practice became more 
general in other societies, for in that case the workman would hesitate 
longer about leaving from mere caprice the artel with which he was con- 
nected, thus losing his interest in the accumulated savings of others. With 
the extension of the facilities of popular education in Russia the artels, 
beginning with the higher grades, will doubtless occupy themselves with 
the mental and moral education of their members. That work could be 
begun and greatly assisted by the initiative of the government or of the 
masters. But manufacturing has, as yet, hardly made sufficient progress 
for the masters to perceive that the educated workman is more profitable 
than the ignorant. 


AMERIGAN LITERARY DIPLOMATISTS. 


Tur Pall Mall Gazette has recently been reminded by a contemporary 
that men of letters have been employed by the United States in the diplo- 
matic service far more than has been the practice in the Old World. To 
American readers the names of Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, Haw- 
thorne, Marsh, Bigelow, Howells, and we dare say others, will readily occur 
as illustrations of this truth. “Nevertheless,” says the Gazette, “the fact 
ought not to be forgotten that a devotion to politics and a devotion to liter- 
ature or science are practically incompatible ; for the simple reason that 
the achievement of really great literary or scientific works demands the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of a man’s time and energies.” 

We are not inclined to say no to this proposition, but it does not apply 
quite perfectly to the case of American literary men who have gone to 
Europe in the public service. Take those whom we have mentioned, and 
the rule seems to be that their diplomatic positions have been given them 
at lcast as much in the interest-of their future literary reputation as on 
account of any such reputation previously acquired. Mr. Motley, for ex- 
ample, would hardly have been our minister at Vienna if it had not been 
that while performing his ambassadorial duties he could study on the spot 
the documents on which he bases the works which he has written and is 
yet to write. It was because he wished to do this that he went, and it was 
not less because he wished to do this that the Government sent him. So, 
too, of Washington Irving. Mr. Alexander Everett, who, in Irving’s time, 
was our minister in Spain, made his friend, then a student of Spanish liter- 
ature, a sort of detached secretary, for the reason that under the auspices of 
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the American embassy he could with greater ease prosecute the researches 
among the Spanish archives which resulted in the “Life of Columbus,” 
the “Spanish Legends,” and the other works of Irving’s which relate to 
the Peninsula. In one of these cases the political labors of the author 
holding office were nothing, or next to nothing; Irving was secretary 
because he was author, but the secretaryship was entirely subservient to 
the authorship. As regards Mr. Motley the thing is, of course, somewhat 
different ; but we are mistaken if, with certain obvious qualifications which 
the recollection of his services will readily suggest, essentially the same 
thing is not to be said of him. Hawthorne would have been sent out to 
Liverpool whether he had been a man of letters or not. President Pierce, 
his class-mate and room-mate, or “chum,” in college, would have made 
him consul for the sake of the affection there was between them, and 
this takes his case out of the number of those contemplated by the 
Gazette. But for whatever reason sent, Hawthorne’s consulship did 
not conflict with his literary projects and labors. As to Mr. Howells 
again, our late consul at Venice, whither he went—if we are not mis- 
taken: we have no exact information—at the instance of a distin- 
guished public man, it was not intended, and apparently it did not happen, 
that his consular duties should interfere with his pursuits in literature. 
Mr Bigelow was a journalist rather than a literary man pure and sim- 
ple, and moreover, the first place in the embassy to France fell to him by the 
death of Mr. Dayton, his chief, and was not originally given him. But his 
principal literary work was done in consequence of an opportunity which 
presented itself to him in Paris and could not have presented itself here. 
His edition of the “ Autobiography of Franklin ” was the fruits of his service 
abroad, and neither that nor any other literary work he has done was the 
cause of his entering the service. Mr. Bancroft’s appointment to his first 
post was doubtless due as much to his “ copious and philosophical treatise ” 
as to his having become a prominent Massachusetts Democrat. It was then 
the fashion to esteem his works somewhat more highly than they are now 
esteemed, and in the days of James K. Polk, we may suppose that to have 
written some of the volumes of the “History of the United States” was 
considered ground sufficient for sending the writer anywhere. But even 
in this case, whether or not a man can reconcile diplomacy and history. 
writing, it is certain that Mr. Bancroft’s sojourn in England was of indispen- 
sable service to him as a historian. He was a busier diplomatist, too, than 
most of ours have to be; or rather, than, as a rule, most of ours have 
had to be. He could not have done so well in the volumes since 
the third if he had not been able to visit Paris and to examine the 
archives of that city, and this work, as well as the examination of private 
libraries, he certainly could not have done so well, and perhaps not at all, 
if his character as ambassador had not made doors open easily to him. Mr. 
Marsh’s appointment is, perhaps, a better example of the supposed Ameri- 
can system of giving foreign posts to our literary men as literary men, who 
then, by having them, are made less efficient workers, or less productive 
workers in literature than they were before. We do not know that Mr. 
Marsh’s residence in Italy is of peculiar service to him, and we do not 
know that it is not of the greatest service to him, as a man of letters. 
But as regards the other authors named above, it seems pretty 
p lain that the theory of the Pal Mall is hardly applicable. 

The fact is that our diplomatists were never a very hard-worked body of 
men; not much beyond gentlemanly manners was required of them 
—and there is a little talk about the demeanor of a gentleman 
being too hard work for some of our ministers—and as in the 
lower so in the higher branches of the civil service, and abroad as 
well as at home, places were given men rather for their own advantage 
than for that of the country. That was our general rule. And even in the 
case of efficient public servants—and we believe we have mentioned not 
one who was not such—even in the case of men like Wheaton, who made 
his country’s name honorable wherever he went, and certainly labored 
faithfully in his place, it was always more than likely that the balance was 
in their favor, and that all their diplomatic work was not incompatible 
with any of their other work. Of course, if we trained our diplomatists 
and demanded of them the devotion to their pursuit which it has long been 
customary for European governments to demand, the thing would be quite 
different. But that we have not done yet, and are not likely to do till the 
body of the people become awake to the fact—for it is a fact—that the utter 
worthlessness of the home civil service is the gravest danger that now 
threatens republican government. Then we shall probably lay the axe to 
the root of the tree, and bring down everything—bad branches and good. 
But meantime we shall probably continue as of old, and as a general thing 
kindly despatch on our public errands gentlemen who have an errand of 
their own in the direction in which we send them. 
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ENGLAND. | 


LonpDon, September 21, 1868. | 

Tue canvass for the approaching election is going on actively in all 
parts of the country. The Liberal party is conducting its share of the cam- 
paign with great energy, and the results will be an ample Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons, the fall of the present administration, and the | 
establishment of Mr. Gladstone in the unquestioned leadership of the party. | 
No Liberal candidate has much chance now who does not profess himself | 
his follower, and Mr. Gladstone wili stand at the head of a compact and 
flexible majority, and in a position of such personal power and responsibil- | 
ity as has been attained by no minister since Peel. It is a fortunate thing | 
that a man of Mr. Gladstone’s high character should not only be at the head of | 
the Liberal party, but also exceedingly popular with the working-classes at | 
this moment, when England is to all appearance on the slide of a revolution. 
Although there are traits of weakness and inconsistency in his character, 
he is a man capable of inspiration and of great moral effort. He is not al- 
ways a far-sighted statesman, but he is a man of such openness of nature 
that he may be trusted to keep in sympathy with new ideas, and to appre- 
ciate the force of prevailing political currents. 

The composition of the new Parliament will, in the main, be very simi- 
lar to that of the old. The new electors do not yet know their strength, 
and have forborne to exercise control in the selection of candidates. Doubt- 
less this is partly due to the want of political habit, but I fear still more to 
political timidity and indifference. Mr. John Morley, the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, is very gloomy over this condition of affairs. He says 
the election of 1868 “ promises to be the most corrupt and dishonorable in 
our annals, and to give us for rulers some of the richest and stupidest men 
that ever entered the Chamber.” But other men, not less trustworthy and 
well-informed than Mr. Morley, think that the election promises to be dis- 
tinguished rather by its purity than the opposite, while it is certain that 
there will be a large infusion of new talent and power into the House. The 
mere wealth of the country will, undoubtedly, be represented out of all 
proportion to the political claims (though not out of proportion to the ac- 
tual social weight) of the plutocracy. 

A few extreme radic!s will obtain seats, but their entrance into Parlia. 
ment ‘vill be less important than that of a number of young men of aristo- 
cratic birth and position, but thoroughly imbued with the popular spirit of 
modern liberalism. They will enter the House with strong convictions of 
the necessity of great and rapid changes in the social order, if England is 
to be saved from the catastrophe of a violent revolution, and they will come 
to the discussion of political questions with minds trained by the study of 
Mill and of Maine, and disciplined in that school of thought which has of 
late years made Oxford the centre of the best liberalism, and of which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has been the most eminent representative at the University. 
The Standard, a Tory paper, gave, the other day, a list of some of these 
young men, charging them with being branded with the stamp of Goldwia | 
Smith, and, so far as concerns the general acceptance of the principles of 
public policy of which Mr. Goldwin Smith has been the chief advocate, the 
charge is not without good foundation. Among these young men two are, | 
at this moment, especially conspicuous from the circumstances of their can- | 
vass. 





In Berkshire, one of the dark agricultural counties, Mr. Auberon | 
Herbert, the brother of Lord Carnarvon, and a convert from high Toryism, 


stituency prevents them from at once gaining the object of their ambition. 
It is said that some men are willing to pay largely for the privilege of put- 
ting themselves forward as candidates without hope of election, but for the 
sake of the small distinction of having been a candidate. Few men, how- 
ever, are as open as a Mr. W. Ray Smee, whose address appeared in the 
papers a day or two since, headed “To the Electors of any Borough who 
desire to change their Representative.” 


“Gentlemen,” says Mr. Smee, “I beg leave to solicit your votes at the 
ensuing election. Throughout my life | have advocated and cre 
ated measures of progress, and am the author of two schemes of national 
importance. I have written upon finance, and am profoundly con- 
finced much remains to be done to enable every one to obtain pure and 
wholesome drinks.” “ Thoughtless and wasteful expenditure can never 
be justified, but an unwise economy is productive of irreparable loss.” 

“T am an ardent advocate for maintaining in the fullest force that ines 
timable privilege, the right of petition. 

“T have resided a considerable time on the Continent, and the knowledge 
obtained may prove valuable. 

“I should prefer being sent to the House of Commons unfettered by 
party ties.” 

This is intended seriously, and it is hardly fuller of unconscious humor 
or more devoid of any indication of its author’s possessing qualifications 
for a seat in such a political assembly as the House of Commons, than many 
of the addresses issued by actual candidates with good chance of election 
It is the general political inefficiency and incompetency of members of 
Parliament that make the leadership so important. It is a body which 
follows a leader, and requires one as much as a flock of sheep. A useful 
and striking paper might be written on the differences between Parliament 
and Congress. This would be one of them: Congress would be better 
often were it more led ; Parliament were it less so, 

The intellectual leadership of political liberalism in England—in dis. 
tinction from the strictly party leaders—is at present shared by Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Goildwin Smith, and the latter gentleman is taking a very active 
and prominent part in the present canvass. His political prescience has so 
frequently been convincingly manifested during the last six or eight years 
that his influence has increased rapidly, and no one is doing more than he 
to arouse a nobler political mood than that into which England has sunk 
under Palmerston and Disraeli, and to create a keener sense of the absolute 
connection between national honor and greatness and poli: ical morality. 

The canvass is, on the whole, conducted as if the point at issue were the 
fall of one ministry and the rise of another, and as if the real questions in- 
volved in this fall and rise were simply the existence of the Irish Church, 
economy in public expenditure, and such like matters. A few able men— 
such, for example,as Mr. Grant Duff and Sir John Acton—indicate in their 
addresses the existence of more vital interests than these; but in general 
the candidates and their supporters confine themselves to the discussion of 
purely party questions, and of topics which seem trivial in comparison with 
the real questions of the times—questions which few politicians like to 
touch. But the activity and animation with which the Liberals carry on 
the canvass have the good effect of rousing the political curiosity—one 
hardly ventures to say interest—of the common people. In the northern 
counties there is, indeed, far more political intelligence among the lower 
trading and laboring classes than in the midland and southern counties ; 
but even where there is most intelligence the poor stand greatly in need of 


is carrying on a vigorous campaign, and working hard to rouse a dull and enlightenment. The Liberals are doing their work generally in a legiti- 
indifferent constituency to a sense of their political duties and rights. The , mate way, but the Tories seem to be relying on the old arts by which po. 
farmers are addressed as they never were before, and whether Mr. Herbert | litical life in England has been long debased. They are holding few pub- 
is elected or not he will have been successful in promoting political educa- | lic meetings, and are leaving the public field undisputed to the Liberals, 
tion in England. His chances of election are said to be good, and his can-| but they are privately plying every engine of corruption and coercion. I 
vass is watched with interest. | is one of their last opportunities to exercise such tyranny, and they mean 


At Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, the quiet little historic town which lies | 
under the walls of Blenheim, and has for some time been a pocket borough 
of the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. G. C. Brodrick, son of Lord Middleton, 
has undertaken to make fight against the ducal influence. The contest | 
has had a special animation given to it by a correspondence between Mr. 
Brodrick and the Duke which appeared a few days since, and which afforded 
a striking illustration of ducal manners and political morality. The pith 
of it was that the duke virtually refused not to exercise his influence over 
the constituency to prevent them from voting freely. The “influence” of 
a duke is not always purely moral. 

The social distinction conferred by a seat in Parliament and the oppor-_ 
tunity to take part in the actual government of such an empire as that of 
England are inducements felt by a very large number of men, who, how- 
ever, are restrained from coming forward as candidates by want of means, 
occasion, or ability. Doubtless there are many who nourish a secret belief, 
that nothing but the want of knowledge of them by some enlightened con- ' 


to make good use of it. Every day some new incident is revealed which 
illustrates the disposition of the aristocratic land-owners to regard the votes 
of their tenantry as the property of the landlord, to be disposed ofat will. The 
letters of Tory magnates, from Mr. Drax up to the Duke of Marlborough, 
which have appeared on this topic in the course of the campaign, would be 
worth collecting and preserving as a specimen of one of the latest exhibi- 
tions of the pretensions engendered in a class society in which the spirit of 
feudalism is still exceedingly strong, in spite of the French Revolution and 
the war in America. 

Even if nothing more comes of this practice of intimidation, the ballot 
will be pretty sure to result from it. It is announced within the last two 
or three days that Mr. Gladstone has consented to consider the question. 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Tom Hughes are, so far as I am aware, the only public 
men of much weight who oppose the ballot,and Mr. Hughes’s objections 
seem to be of a sentimenta] rather than a practical sort. The Spectator 
also opposes it on grounds of principle , but the Spectator has more respect 
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from its readers than influence over them, and is, I believe, the only de- 
cidedly Liberal journal which sees harm in the introduction of a safeguard 
of purity of election which has the advantage of being of such a nature 
that it will be disused, except as a convenience, the moment its protection 
is not required. 

The introduction of the ballot would have one very advantageous indi- 
rect effect in its tendency to break down the prevalent system of a personal 
canvass of the individual electors by the candidate. It is a system which 
has nothing to recommend it. It is at its best a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
mode of communication between the two parties, and at its worst it is de- 
grading to both. The candidate, however honest, is exposed to the risk, 
for the sake of making himself agreeable, of saying things which are not 
in accordance with his convictions, and the voter, if affected by the pleasant 
manners or the solicitation and flattery of the candidate, is affected by mo- 
tives of the lowest order in the exercise of the franchise. The evil conse- 
quences and the displeasing features of the personal canvass, whether in 
town or country, can hardly be justly estimated without an observation of 
them, or without consideration of the immense social gulf between the can- 
didate and the mass of the voters whom he solicits. The system must be 
broken up before there can be any genuine sense in the lowerclasses of the 
meaning and worth of a vote. There are many superstitions lingering in 
the minds of English conventional Liberals, and among them none is deep- 
er rooted, and none has less foundation in truth, than the cherished notion 
that every Briton is free-born, and remains through his life a courageous 
and independent individual. 


Correspondence. 
ORETAN OORRESPONDENOE. 

THE TURK AND HIS SUBJECT RACES. 

To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION : 

Str: The Nation in a recent number (June 25) asks a most puzzling and 
leading question, viz., Why the Turks in parliament appeal only to our 
risibles? The direct answer is easily found, because the dullest wit will 
see that they have no capacity for what civilization knows as government 
as opposed to mere despotic sway ; but the wherefore of this lies deeper, 
and will only be satisfactorily answered by some one who knows the details 
of Turkish administration owt of Constantinople, as well as the diplomatic 
mysteriés of that Dead Sea city. (No disparagement of Sodom and 
Gomorrah intended.) The diplomatic mysteries one may pick out of blue- 
books more or less when he only understands how blue-books lie by sup- 
pression, but for the former you must come into personal and official contact 
with Muchirdom and Mudirdom—high pashas and humble effendis, gov- 
ernors and sub-governors. 

Who answers the question will build a noble testimonial to republican 
government and legislating man. I have no such pretension, but here 
goes my stone in contribution. And when I say that I have seen the 
modus operandi of some of the cleverest (no, ablest is the word, for there is 
nothing clever in a Turk) and most reputed men in the Turkish body 
politic, I shall be admitted to have ground for judgment. 

The organic default of the Moslem is that he belongs to a “ governing 
race "—that is, a race which épso facto holds in its hands the prosperity, 
property, liberty, and lives of other races ; which admits no responsibility 
or obligation toward its subjects—slaves, we may say simply; an aristo- 
cratic, favored, born-to-sway people, in whose eyes subject races have no 
rights the masters are bound to respect—one of the long line of illustrious 
antitypes of our late Southern Confederacy. 

It is no exaggeration of the general state of Turkey to say that there is 
no law. There are laws prescribed by the Koran and held as religious pre- 
cepts, but they have no force for the Ghiaour, and very little for the faithful, 
unless backed by something more tangible than right. The will of the 
pasha is the law of his province, and the only agency that exercises any 
control on him is the consular corps or hostile intrigues at Stamboul. 
The Turk being born to govern, naturally aspires to a place, and once in it 
begins to exercise his functions for his own personal benefit ; be he cadi, 
madir, kafmakam, or pasha, he makes it the principal end of his adminis- 
tration to enrich himself or his friends, or to gratify his or their personal 
resentments and pleasures. There are a few exceptions, and very few they 
As a general rule, a suit at law is an auction for the decision ; or, if it 
varies from that by cause of honesty (comparative) in the cadi-(these cases 
never rise higher), it is settled by the Koran. 

What the governors are as a class the Porte is as 2 whole—a huge 
inachine for expressing the juices of prosperity from the empire, and the 
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amount of pressure is the utmost it can endure and live, the expenditure 
all that can be extracted, and its object to satisfy the whims of those who 
exercise supreme power—the sultan, if capable ; his ministers, if he should 
happen to be an imbecile. 


This utter irresponsibility of the governing race, in itself a sufficient 
cause of final decay in any state, as destructive of al] co-operation between 
its head and its members, is curiously fostered by a combination of noxious 
influences, amongst which the chief is the protection of the Great Powers, 
and the guarantee of the status guo by which Turkey is preserved from the 
otherwise inevitable consequences of its misrule, such as revolution, con- 
quest, or dissolution, which lie in wait on misgoverned kingdoms. The 
empire may rot, but it will be kept in form; each individual component 
may revolt under intolerable oppression, but the integrity must be main- 
tained ; and the Turk adds to his contempt for the industrious Frank the 
consciousness that Europe must maintain him as he is. What government 
guaranteed against the consequences of its errors would not take the devil 
for prime minister at last? 

The profound ignorance in which the Koran maintains the Turk must 
come in for its share of the raisons d’étre of the “decrepitude.” It has got 
to be a general delusion that, because an A’ali and a Fuad stand at the 
head of the Turkish Government to-day, the Turk likes educated men ; but 
not only are A’ali and Fuad only two, but they are imposed on the Porte 
by Europe, and are really no more representatives of Turkish statesmen 
than Turkey is an independent empire. The old traditional Turk, with all 
his bigotry and contempt of learning in any but a mollah’s head, is always 
uppermost in the nation, and Mehmet Ruchdi is more like him than 
A’ali, and would be Grand Vizier to-morrow if Europe could be resisted 
with the sword. 

The vices of the Turk do not seem to me inherent, but rather the fruit 
slavery bears to the enslaver, with perhaps something to pay from the nihi- 
lation of women in the Mohammedan system. 

I opine that if any of our misguided and disappointed Southern brethren 
want to know what the fate of their would-be empire would have been, 
they may see pretty clearly from an examination into the state of the 
Turkish empire, for, barring what small difference there might be between 
the Koran and a pro-slavery Bible, the general conditious of existence and 
power appear much the same ; and if any man of the North who would be 
classed with the mud-sills wants to see what the triumph of secession 
would have brought his class to, he should stady the state of the subject 
races at Constantinople, for I imagine that slavery bears pretty much the 
same kind of fruit, no matter what the soil. If the Turk has so far pre- 
served any degree of dignity in the world’s opinion, it must be only by the 
contrast between his bold, open injustice and contempt of all human rights 
—the pirate’s virtues—and the inconceivable degradation of the slavish 
mass of men of mixed races who constitute his subjects, especially the 
Armenian and the Byzantine Greek, and, not less in degree of corruption, 
the hybrid known as the “Levantine,” but who, generally claiming, by 
virtue of some remote ancestor, a European protection, claims a consider- 
ation from the Turk which no “rayah” ever gets. This class furnishes the 
dragomans, the most unmitigated plagues and corrupters of communications 
in the East ; men who, without exception, if one may believe the concurrent 
testimony of foreigners resident at Constantinople, live and grow rich by 
deceiving their chiefs and governments and being the advocates and apolo- 
gists for Turkish oppression and misgovernment. 

All these races, and, so far as my experience goes, all the races of the 
Levant, are unblushing liars, most of them unhesitating thieves—the 
Armenian in general both, and, beside, the most servile of slaves ; but after 
him the Turk is the greatest liar. In fact, so insensible is he to the claims 
of truth, that he not enly never tells it except in a matter of indifference, 
but never expects to be believed, nor ever believes any one else. Make the 
most solemn declaration you may, word of honor or formal oath, to the 
Turk, you are still a liar, and he believes just the contrary of what you 
say. 
The Cretan is by habit a liar also, but he invariably respects a written 
declaration, and rarely makes a false one; an oath he will never take 
except under compulsion, or on state occasions, and the same, I should say, 
from limited acquaintance, is true of the Hellene, or free Greek. As com- 
pared with the Turk, they are both angels of light and purity. Add to 
this the vices against nature mentioned in the Scriptures, but not in polite 
society, from which the Greek, Cretan or Hellenic, is free, and to which the 
Turk is addicted to the last degree, and you have not only some justifica- 
tion for Philhellenism, but an inkling of some of the causes of the “ decrepi- 
itude.” 

The Cretan insurrection is still flourishing, and now seems likely to 
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maintain a bold front another season, at least. Every olive crop brings a 
crisis, at which the saving of the crop is weighed against the chances of 
liberty. The crop this year is the best known in this generation, and the 
temptation was correspondingly great. So, at the council held last week 
at Askyfo, at which 3,600 Cretans were present, the question of submission 
was again discussed, and the immense majority decided to go on, but gave 
those who were disposed to make their submission an opportunity to do so. 
One hundred and twenty, one of thirty, decided to go down and submit, 
and the rest renewed the oath to fight it out, unless England should inter- 
vene and guarantee them satisfactory terms, for they will no longer treat 
with Constantinople. Almost simultaneously the Hnnosis arrived with a 
full cargo and supply of money,and we hear now that hostilities have been 
renewed in the central and eastern provinces. There will be no peace 
until bread and powder fail, and the last news from Greece makes it pro- 
bable that the supply will be kept up, and perhaps a new element intro- 
duced into the insurrection ere long, in the shape of organized bands fitted 
for offensive movements. The unanimity with which the Cretans prepare 
to pass another winter under arms will increase the sympathy felt for them. 
Canta, Sept, 7, 1868. 





[Our correspondent only removes the difficulty one degree further 
back. The German races and the Hungarians occupied at the outset 
the same position towards the population of the countries they over- 
ran as the Turks have occupied and now occupy towards the rayahs, 
but they improved steadily. If our correspondent has found the 
Greeks angels compared to the Turks in the matter of truth, his expe- 
rience has been both singular and fortunate.-—Ep. Natron. | 





ANOTHER VIEW OF GENERAL BUTLER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr : If the vor popult is not the vox Det, there is an instinct which, in times 
of national peril, guides the people in spite of the expostulations and croak- 
ings of would-be leaders, and guides them safely. It moved them to place 
the almost unknown Colonel Washington in command of the continental 
armies; it moved them to set aside the half-dozen expectant candidates, 
of gubernatorial and legislative experience, and to draw forth the compar- 
atively obscure, uncouth Abraham Lincoln to pray and watch for them 
while they fought to prevent their land from becoming the devil’s hunting- 
ground ; it moves them to-day to appeal to General Grant to preserve for 
them the blessings he and they struggled to secure. They rely on him, 
because in their hearts they believe in the beatitudes, because they believe 
in the meek, the pure in heart, the merciful, the peace-maker ; in him who 
fears not those who can kill the body, but only those who can destroy the 
soul. It seems a strange inconsistency in the people who select such a 
leader, to welcome with shouts and honor with office a man like General 
Butler ; a very disheartening fact that the Fifth District of Massachusetts, 
which cherishes the memory of the Puritans Endicott and Higginson and 
Hugh Peters, who gave so much and endured so much for conscience and 
freedom’s sake, whose Revolutionary annals are adorned with the names of 
Parsons and Cabot and Lowell and Dane among its statesmen, of Glover 
and Pickering as soldiers—the district of Story and Bowditch and a host of 
men eminent, scattered through its history and along its shores—can find 
no descendant, no native, but must rush eagerly to accept a new-comer of 
the antecedents of General Butler to misrepresent her. Puritan Massa- 
chusetts represented by a man whose professional and military character is 
so tarnished ; Massachusetts, which refuses to be comforted for the loss of 
Governor Andrew, represented by one who insulted, annoyed, and obstruct- 
ed him by arts unpractised by honorable men, used only by those whose 
greatest talent is unscrupulousness ; Massachusetts, which honors Grant, 
and which sent so many true heroes to stamp out rebellion, represented 
by one whose military career was marked by insubordination to those 
above and insolent oppression of those below him: General Phelps, Secre- 
tary Stanton, General Gillmore, Admiral Porter, General Grant, each in 
their turn abused and reviled and charged with his defeats and blunders ; 
Chaplain Hudson and a score of subalterns subjected to punishments un- 
known to the military code, to gratify his vindictiveness ; Republican Mas- 
sachusetts represented by a. Democrat who encouraged the rebels and 
urged them on till the booming of guns at the South and the muttering 
thunder at the North converted him at the eleventh hour; Massachusetts, 
which pays its debts, principal and interest, in gold, represented by one 
who sophistically pleads for repudiation and resorts to cunning manceuvres 
to have his sophistries adopted, and thereby sink his country’s credit beyond 
redemption ! 








If the electors of the Fifth District of Massachusetts are satisfied with 
General Butler’s record as a warrior ; if he reflects truly their opinions as 
to payment of the bonds, their sentiments concerning General Grant ; if he 
represents their refinement and intelligence, they should at least demand 
of him what he has so often demanded of others, a court of enquiry to 
investigate and dispose of the damning reports of fortunes made by and 
under him on his expedition to, and during his administration at, New 
Orleans and Norfolk ; to ascertain whether he seized fifty thousand dollars 
of private property, whether he falsely stated it had been paid to troops, 
whether, when this falsehood was exposed, he still retained it nearly three 
years, whether this seizure was made in violation of his proclamation and 
without authority of law or not—if not, why it was returned at last upon 
the eve of a lawsuit. The entire refutation of these most injurious reports 
is demanded by self-respect and a decent regard to the opinions of mankind ; 
something more than a verdict of not proven should be required of one 
charged with the grave responsibilities of a law-maker, accused of infamous 
deeds. 

But even this acquittal will hardly instate him with those who h&ve 
watched his course—with the members of the bar, with his brother soldiers 
of the Army of the James—though it may entitle him to an invitation to 
their next meeting, or at least prevent their hissing whenever his name is 
mentioned, nor will it constitute him a fitting representative of the ancient 
State of Massachusetts. ‘ Now, I beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which you have learned, 
and avoid them. For they that are such, serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly; and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” 


A MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN, 
Boston, Oct. 3. 


THE OONQUESTS OF OHRISTIANITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

In your excellent article on “The Revival in Water Street,” in the 
Nation of Oct. 1, this sentence occurs: “It is overa thousand years since 
Christianity has made any sensible impression on any considerable body of 
heathen.” Such statements are too common to be worth criticising, were 
it not that the correction involves a singularly clear proof of the truth of 
your main position. As to the fact, it is sufficient to compare the world of 
868 and 1868. Such a comparison, however, shows at once that the con- 
quests and the losses of Christianity in the interval have been also the con- 
quests and the losses of civilization—the conquests enormously over-bal- 
ancing the losses. The members of Christian churches in India are said to 
number some hundreds of thousands, and beyond all doubt Christianity 
has made a very “sensible impression ” far beyond that number ; but all 
this has been accomplished pari passu with the advance of Christian civili- 
zation. Again, Christianity and civilization, hand in hand, have plainly 
begun to make a decided impression on China, not to speak of the more 
embryonic work in Japan. Madagascar has been more than once convuls- 
ed by influences springing from the same sources. The heathenism of the 
Sandwich Islands, however deplorable may be some of the evils still exist- 
ing there, of the Fiji Islands, and, to a large extent, of Australasia, has 
yielded to the same joint influence. Africa may be less favorable soil ; but 
the withdrawal of even so much of civilization and Christianity as has 
been already planted there would make a most sensible difference in the 
well-being of the southern and western confines of that continent. And 
whatever has been done for the elevation of the millions of the blacks in 
our own country—and it is by no means little if they be compared with 
their ancestors—has been accomplished, under great disadvantages, by the 
same joint action. 

Logically, the same thing is equally clear. Modern civilization is an 
acknowledged product of Christianity. Hence, as,on the one side, that 
civilization cannot appear and will not endure without a Christian basis on 
which to rest ; so, on the other, Christianity cannot be expected to flourish 
where its legitimate product is hindered from development. It has requir 
ed many centuries for this product to reach its present condition among 
ourselves ; we cannot expect it to be produced very speedily elsewhere by 
the sole operation of the same original force. But the product and the 
producing force may be introduced together, and then, while civilization is 
furnished with a sure basis, Christianity is allowed a fair field. Reason 
joins with experience in recommending for the improvement of the world 
these joint influences. They have already, during the last thousand years 
accomplished an enormous work, and that work is now going on apparent 
ly with accelerating velocity and power. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn. Oct. 3. 
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an influence. We think our correspondent greatly exaggerates the nurs 
ber of converts in India. 
India “ satd to number some hundreds of thousands ?” 
number 100,000, which we do not believe, does that constitute “ a sen- 
sible impression ” on 100,000,000 ?—Ep. Nation. ] 








‘LITERARY. 


A sort of periodical to be called “ The Plymouth Pulpit” is to be issued 
weekly by Messra. J. B. Ford & Co. Each number is to contain one of Mr. 
li, W. Beecher’s sermons, reported with Mr. Beecher’s permission by Mr. 
T. J, Ellinwood, who has been reporting the sermons in Plymouth Church 
fer about ten years. It is intended that the numbers shall be put on the 
market in a form fit for binding, and, to judge by the single specimen we 
have seen, we should say that this will be done, although the price is but 
six cents.——D. Van Nostrand & Co. announce that on the Ist of January 
they will issue a new magazine, to be called Van Nostrand’s Eclectic 
Engineering Magazine. As its title indicates, it will consist of matter 
taken from the periodical works relating to engineering which are pub- 
lished in Europe and America, The editor is to be Mr. A. L. Holley.—The 
Messrs. Church, as editors of the Galaxy, have had the good fortune to 
agree with Mr. Charles Reade for the advance sheets of a novel which he 
is now writing, and the first chapters of which will appear simultaneously 
in the Galary and some English magazine, probably the Cornhill. The 
ist of January is the time now set for the beginning of the story. Per- 
haps hardly another author who writes in English understands so well as 
Mr. Reade the conduct of a magazine novel as distinguished from a novel 
which comes upon the reader all at once. This, of course, is not said to 
disparage him in his vapacity of perfectly regular novelist ; our liking and 
«lmiration for him being great—though we have not read “Foul Play.” 
-——The Little Corporal is hereafter to appear in the form of a magazine. 
kis publisher claims for it a larger circulation than that of any other 
javenile magazine in the world. How large that would be we do not 
know, for he has not informed us——We have spoken in com- 
mendation of the Detective’s Manual, a new periodical containing, 
we said, many things of interest to the general reader as well 
as to the officers of the police force. A look at the second num- 
ber inclines us to retract something of this praise. It smacks a little 
of the disgusting tone of the “ flash” “ police” journals, which have always 
been common and never decent, and which we hoped this new periodical 
would partly displace. It is trae, however, that “the force” will find it of 
some value-——Some time ago we announced as in the press of Mr. Joel Mun- 
seil “ The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Norsemen, illustrated 
by translations from the Icelandic Sagas,” with introduction and notes by 
the Rev. Mr, B. F. De Costa. The work has been slow in getting issued, 
but we are informed that it will now appear very soon.——There is 
announced a new edition, by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Dr. G. W. 
Samson’s “Elements of Art Criticism ”—a work against which we took 
occasion to warn our readers some months ago, and which we 
are sorry to see going into any one’s hands who desires to learn any- 
thing of art. It is now to be abridged and set before students 
in schools and colleges. The same house has nearly ready “A 
Few Friends, ‘and How they Enjoyed Themselves,” by Mrs. Mary 
EK. Dodge, of this city, who, under the form of a story, instructs 
her readers in the mysteries of twenty pastimes and games suitable 
for in-door diversion, and also describes a fancy dress party. One other 
book of Messrs. Lippincott & Co.’s we have not before mentioned—* The 
School History of Pennsylvania, from the First Settlements on the Dela- 
ware to the Present Time,” by Mr. J. R. Sypher.—— G. P. Putnam & Son 
have ip press “ No Love Lost: A Poem,” by W. D. Howells, and “ Uncon- 
querable Powers,” a novel from.the German of Hermann Grimm.—— 
Robert Carter & Brothers will issue “The Works of John Howe,” in two 
volumes, a new edition of “The Life of Dr. William Marsh,” and a compi- 
lation called “ Scotia’s Bards.” ——Lee & Shepard, among many juveniles, 
exnnounce two new ones by “ Sophie May ”—which it is safe to praise before- 
hand—Mr. Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River,” and Mr. C. C. Cranch’s | 

Last of the Huggermuggers,” and “Kobbletozo.” The same house | 
will also publish, for older readers, “The Philosophy of Domestic Life,” 
hy Dr. W. TH. Byford; “The Pampas and the Andes: A Thousand-Mile 








Walk,” by N. H. Bishop; and “Gloverson and his Silent Partners,” | 


“1We spoke of C hristianity weet saitetina. rather than as | | by Ralph Keeler. —— Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt announce “File No. 


13,” from the French of Gaborian, and “The Habermeister,” from 


By whom are the members of churches in | ‘the German of Hermann Schmid.—G. W. Carleton announces “ The 
Suppose they | Acts of the Kings,” a satirical Biblical narrative of the doings of the 


present government of Virginia, and a book entitled “ Friendly Coun- 
sel for Girls.”——Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will publish “South- 
land Writers,” which is biographical and critical sketches of living 
female writers of the South, by Miss Ida Raymond.——Murphy & Co., 
of Baltimore, announce “A New History of the Church,” a school-book, 
translated by Rey. M. T. Noethen from the French of L’Hommond. 


—In their desire to give variety to each number of their magazine, the con. 
ductors of the American Naturalist seem to us somewhat too much inclined 
to divide articles which a very little forbearance on the part of their readers 
would permit to be printed entire. Such, we say under correction, is Profes- 
sor Wyman’s interesting contribution to the October number—“ On the 
Fresh-W ater Shell-Heaps of the St. John’s River, East Florida.” Ina former 
number of the Vatwralist the same admirable observer described similar 
heaps on the New England coast, the results of both explorations 
going to enrich the Peabody Museum of American Archeology, of which 
Professor Wyman is curator. Mr. Brigham’s series of “ Notes on Tropical 
Fruits” is one which bears dividing very well, and in this instalment we 
have some novel and useful statements congerning pines and bananas. At 
the South, by the way, a distinction is made between plaintains and 
bananas, according as the fruit has red skins or yellow; but Mr. Brigham 
says the names are used almost indiscriminately, but “those varieties 
which are coarser and usually eaten cooked ” are commonly called plain- 
tains. ‘The amount of nourishment is very great, and Humboldt’s state- 
ment is often quoted that the same extent of land which produces one thou- 
sand pounds of potatoes bears forty-four thousand pounds of bananas ; a 
surface bearing wheat enough to feed one man will, when planted with 
bananas, feed twenty-five.” The third article which deserves mention is 
Dr. G. A. Perkins’s account of the “ Cucuyo, or West Indian Fire Beetle.” 


—Among new works issued and to be issued in England we notice 
these : Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in press a Life of Schubert, translated 
from the German of Von Hellborn, by A. D. Coleridge. The same house 
will issue a’‘continuation of our countryman Mr. Perkins’s work on “ Italian 
Sculptors,” being a history of sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
ern Italy. There is to be a new cheap edition of a number of copyrighted 
works by American authors. Messrs. Low & Co. have it in hand, and we 
see that Dr. Holmes’s “Guardian Angel,” and “ Haunted Hearts,” by the 
author of “The Lamplighter,” are among the books set down for publics- 
tion. Mr. Arthur Sketchley—that is to say, Mr. George Rose—has, of 
course, written his book on America. He calls it the “ Great Country,” and 
it is to be published by Tinsley Brothers. A book, in the prospectus of 
which there is as curious a bit of euphemism as will be seen for a long 
time to come, is Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s “ Child’s Bible,” which, 
being expurgated, is described as having “ omitted such portions as a judi- 
cious parent might hesitate to select as suitable for a child.” Surely that 
writer is in his natural clime in a country which is actually said to have 
bought four millions of copies of “Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” There 
is talk of somebody’s reprinting Thomas Warton’s “ Milton’s Minor Poems.” 
This work, which, by reason of the editor’s very wide and curious reading, 
is better annotated than any other Milton, has never been through more than 
two editions. Some of our American publishers looking out for a pretty, 
valuable, and not too dear gift book for people with more taste than money 
—and people of good taste never have money enough—ought to act on this 
suggestion and republish Warton’s Milton for Christmas. Mr. T. H. 
Morell can supply them with two or three little-known portraits of the 
poet for photographic illustrations. 


—The rich historical literature of our times is receiving some valuable 
additions in the form of what may be termed the posthumous works of the 
most eminent modern historian of Germany, the late Professor Hiusser, of 
Heidelberg. This gifted teacher of history possessed, among his other 
accomplishments, the rare talent of successful improvisation to an extra- 
ordinary degree. His extemporized lectures, that never failed to draw 
crowds of enthusiastic hearers, were even superior to the printed produc- 
tions of his great mind. As he did not take the trouble of writing them 
out, they would have probably been lost to the public at large but for the 
industry of one of his colleagues and hearers, Professor Oncken, an accom- 
plished short-hand writer, who carefully took down the most meritorious 
among them. Last fall he published the celebrated lectures of the lamented 
professor upon the first French Revolution, comprising the period of 1789-99, 
and now he has brought out another volume containing the equally famous 
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lectures upon the Age of Reformation. The subjects treated of in the latter 
are the Reformation in Germany, Calvinism and the religious struggles in 
France, the Thirty Years’ War, the rising of the Netherlands, and the Crom. 
wellian era in England. In preserving these spoken essays, than which 
no more at once profound and attractive expositions of the causes and 
results of those momentous episodes of human history have ever been pro- 
duced, Professor Oncken has rendered a signal service not only to German 
literature but to historical students in general. 


—The Russian Ministry of Marine has just published a work on the 
“Military Sanitary Establishment of the United States of America during 
the late War,” by Dr. J. Haurowitz, the Chief Medical Inspector of the 
Russian fleet. Dr. Haurowitz came to this country in 1865 in order to 
inspect the sanitary arrangements of the army, and travelled extensively 
here. His book is an octavo of 294 pages, about one-half of which is 
devoted to a full and clear account of the medical organization of the 
army, including the Sanitary Commission, and the other half to notes on 
his travels, including sketches of the President, the principal generals, and 
accounts of the principal cities he saw, West Point, etc. The chapter on 
New York gives, among other things, very full statistics of the charitable 
institutions and of the public schools. 


—Prof. Robert von Schlagintweit, of the University of Giessen, one of 
the celebrated explorers of India, especially of the Himalaya region, is 
soon to arrive in this country under an engagement for a series of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute, of Boston, “On the Results of a Scientific Mission to 
India and Upper Asia.” Under the auspices of Alexander von Humboldt, 
the King of Prussia, and the East India Company of England, the Schla- 
gintweits, three brothers eminently qualified for the work before them, 
set out on their exploring expedition in 1854. From Madras they went in 
1855 to the Himalaya Mountains, and reached on the Ibi Gamin, in Thibet, 
the highest altitude ever attained by travellers, 20,886 feet. After explor- 
ing a great part of Upper Asia in every direction, two of the brothers re- 
turned safely to Europe in 1857; the third one, left behind for another 
season, was pursued, captured, and decapitated; near Kaschgar, in Central 
Asia. The voluminous material gathered on this expedition is being 
worked up by the surviving brothers, and published in splendid style in 
English, in nine volumes text, and an atlas of one hundred and twenty 
plates in folio, partly in excellent chromo-lithographs. As a lecturer, both 
in the English and German languages, Robert von Schlagintweit has 
earned already a high and well-deserved reputation and his lectures will 
no doubt range amongst the most interesting of the coming season in this 
country. He proposes, after the delivery of his course in Boston, to visit 
the principal cities of the Union. 


—We find some interesting scraps of foreign literary news in the jour. 
nals lately received. A certain M. Delprat, a man of letters in Paris, has re- 
cently been involved in a dispute with MM. Charpentier, the publishers, 
which at last he carried into the courts, who have now pronounced upon it. 
It is decided that in France the publisher of a periodical cannot, without the 
consent of his contributors, take upon himself to strike out or alter passages 
in articles which are afterwards published under the contributor’s signature. 
This is equitable enough, we suppose, though it strikes one as being an 
additional reason for abolishing the signature system, which, after all, has 
at its foundation the sentiment of vanity—together with other and better 
things, of course. It was further decided that, where the editor has taken 
the liberty above referred to, the contributor has a right to require that a 
letter shall be published to inform his readers that what he wrote was 
modified after it left his hands. The London Publishers’ Circular thinks 
that the first part of the decision corresponds with a judgment rendered 
in an English court. The dispute on that side of the Channel hav- 
ing been between a writer for a cyclopedia and its publishers, who 
wished to prune his article, the former succeeded in getting an injunc- 
tion. This, the Circular says, is not generally known. As there was 
no statute law in the case, and as a similar dispute in this country— 
where also there is no statute law touching it—would also have to 
be decided by application of the principles of equity, doubtless it is safe 
to say that a similar quarrel here would have a similar termination 
if taken before the judges. Another item of some interest—as showing 
that it is not only American publishers who practise at the same time an 
enlightened self-interest and a beneficent generosity—is to the effect that 
MM. Hachette & Co., in imitation of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. and Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., have recently placed at the disposal of the Minister of In- 
struction more than 100,000 volumes, which are to be placed in the school 
libraries of the people. They consist of light reading and instructive works, 
and have, of course, been accepted. 





—The Saxon is so willing to hear himself talked about that youmay even 
talk in dispraise. Even here in America, where, notwithstanding the influx 
of fresh blood from the old Saxon homes, “the sub-cutaneous adipose cush- 
ion and tissues which mark the race” disappear, where his women grow angu- 
lar, flat, and sailow, and his children’s teeth decay quickly, he will be pleased 
to hear what Dr. Knox, a British ethnologist, has to say about him and his 
brothers in Australia, Britain, Holland, and North Germany. To begin with, 
then, he is of all people “the most outrageously boasting ; arrogant, self- 
sufficient beyond endurance, holding in utter contempt all other races of 
men.” This, we fear, is true, even of the Saxon with most Geist. It was as 
easy for Coleridge as for any Chaw-bacon to thank God that he 
was an Englishman; and De Quincey would not have consented 
to be a Portuguese, say, any sooner than the sailor who scorns 
Portugee niggers with undoubting confidence. The Saxon is a 
born democrat and utilitarian, says Dr. Knox. He despises “doe 
trinaires ;” he will not discuss ultimate principles in philosophy ; it is in 
commerce only that he is speculative ; for in reasoning he is inductive, in 
philosophy objective ; he is a gambler at heart—“ always self-reliant, he is 
ever ready ‘to chance it.’” He is narrow and mechanical in thought, and 
loves routine, expediency without method; men of science he hates. 
Genius he hates too, but for another reason, namely, because he knows his 
race is without it, is immeasurably behind the Gothic or the Slavonian in 
respect of genius, and he dislikes to hear of it. This last is an absurd 
assertion, though it is true that it is with the Saxon that the rather 
queer definition of genius obtains which declares it to be patient appli 
cation. Still, it would be a very queer definition of genius which would 
deny it to the people that has produced Shakespeare, to say nothing of 
the German branches of the family. The Saxon is given to jobbery, 
to intemperance, to hypocrisy, to unscrupulous rapacity, to selfishness. 
“No nation, however, exceeds them in an abstract sense of justice and 
a love of fair play, but only to Saxons.” This also may be so, hard as 
it is. The old story is too true which talks of a certain Saxon as brick- 
layer. To him and his fellows, according to the legend, approaches a person 
whois asked, “’Oo goes there?” “A stranger,” he answers. Whereupon the 
questioner says, “Stranger? ‘eave ‘arf a brick at ‘un.” The Saxon is not, 
says Dr. Knox, fond of princes or hereditary chiefs. He does not love sol- 
diering, but is a good sailor, and a very good pirate and buccaneer. England 
has been the tyrant of the sea, and if she ceases to be such it will be because 
the United States will take that position from her. On the other hand, the 
Saxons are not without their good qualities. “They are theonly race in the 
world that can understand and can safely be trusted with political and consti 
tutional liberty. They only have sound ideas on this point.” The Saxon is 
eminently obedient and law-abiding, if the law is made by himself. Parental 
and filial love is not so much developed in him but that he early betakes him 
self, with his large torso and his spatula fingers, to remote lands, which he 
conquers and then colonizes better than the people of any other race. 
In cold climates he, as a rule, exterminates the race he conquers ; in tropi- 
cal climates he cannot conveniently do without it, so there, as in India, for 
example, he is a ruler who is, on the whole, just and merciful. But this is 
only if the subject race is submissive ; to all mutineers not of his own 
blood he is of all masters the most terribly severe. Colonies of his own he 
cannot keep ; as they increase in numbers and wealth, they grow insolent 
and cast off allegiance: witness America ; and Australia is nearly ready. As 
for us Americans, with our narrowing jaws and the failure of our adipose 
tissues, we are to become, as a Saxon race, extinct. “A real native, permanent 
American or Australian race of pure Saxon blood is a dream,” Dr. Knox 
declares ; but this is talk merely ; at any rate, it is not proved. The doc- 
tor, by the way, says his say in a manner that makes him a fine illustration 
of the race’s character, as it is according to his theory. Since Hengst and 
Horsa there has not been any much more domineering, self-asserting 
talker. 








THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS.” 

THE Council of Nice answers in church history to the outlining of the 
continents in dynamical geology ; the theological thought of the first three 
centuries—sometimes a fragmentary and scattered “drift,” sometimes 
fomented by the heats of controversy, sometimes a vapory mass of specu- 
lation, and again compacted into system by the pressure of opposing forces— 
was then consolidated into a creed of positive declarations and well-defined 
boundaries, which has since served as a basis of belief for the vast majority 
of Christendom. In the new movements of our day toward an organic 
Christian unity it is urged that adhesion to the Nicene Creed should be 
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made the one test of communion in the Church Catholic, the earlier 
theology being regarded as crude and inchoate, the later as superfluous or 
sectarian. But why make the year 325 the starting-point of a positive 
Christian theology, and the place of rest to which, after every cycle of 
apparent progress, it must again return? Some are influenced by the 
illusion that a creed formed fifteen centuries ago lay very near the time of 
the Apostles; forgetting that the Council of Nice was almost as remote 
from Paul as we are from Luther, and that great changes in the intellec- | 
tual and sociai, as well as in the political, life of the Roman world had | 
marked the interval. Others imagine that the unanimity of the Council 
of Niece represented a culmination of the development of Christian doctrine ; | 
forgetting how far that Council was from being truly cecumenical, and | 
how much its apparent unity was due to the political coercion of the | 
emperor, 
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regard the dwelling-place of a prison as your granary. Nor is there want- 
ing to the autumn spiritual grace for discharging the duties of the season. 
The vintage is pressed cut of doors, and the grape which shall hereafter 
glow into the cup is trodden in the presses. You, rich bunches out of -the 
Lord’s vineyard, and branches with fruit already ripe, trodden by the tribu- 
lation of worldly pressure, fill your wine-press in the torturing prison, and 
shed your blood instead of wine; brave to bear suffering, you willingly 
drink the cup of martyrdom. ‘Thus the year rolls on with the Lord’s ser- 
vants—thus is celebrated the vicissitude of the seasons with spiritual 
deserts and with celestial rewards.” 


Compare this with the addresses of James and Peter to their brethren 
in tribulation, or with the magnificent but never unrestrained imagery 
of John in the Apocalypse. Or again, in another vein, compare the rough, 
coarse way in which Tertullian deals with a theological opponent as 
contrasted with the dignified courtesy of Paul toward those whose errors 
he condemned. Here is his famous philippic agaiust Marcion. After por- 





But just as in the structure of the earth treasures and materials now | : : p “ 
most serviceable to man are traced to the remains of a paleontological | cayag the dismal climate of the Pontus, and the savage and disgusting 
period that preceded the existing order of things, so we may find gems of | traits of its inhabitants, he proceeds to say : 

Christian thought and potent influences for religious life and opinion in | “Nothing, however, in Pontus is so barbarous and sad as the fact that 
the fragmentary remains of the Ante-Nicene period, in the apologies, the | Marcion was born there, fouler than any Scythian, more oe than the 
aeiion ae ; Seiten: tenet hical lati f the | Sarmatian, more inhuman than the Massagete, more audacious than an 
controv ersies, the pious meditations, the philosophical speculations o © + Amazon, darker than the cloud, colder than its winter, more brittle than 
Fathers, from Clement of Rome to Cyprian of Carthage. While the iis ice, more deceitful than the Ister, more craggy than the Caucasus. Nay, 
Nicene Creed served as a formative to Christian theology, the roots of that more, the true Prometheus, Almighty God, is mangled by Marcion’s blas- 


, ‘ seiellltdilie ie 8 re phemies. Marcion is more savage than even the beasts of that barbarous 
theology should be sought in the two preceding centuries. Ww e there come ‘region. For what beaver was ever a greater emasculator than he who has 
into fresher contact with Christianity in its influence upon life and thought | abolished the nuptial bond? What Pontic mouse ever had such gnawing 


both in the East and the West, and can trace also the reflex influence of powers as he who has gnawed the Gospels to pieces ?” 


manners and opinions upon the Christian faith. We look more upon men | This tirade may well have served as a model for the Memphis Avalanche 
than upon systems, upon men in their individuality than upon schools and | in its description of a Republican candidate for Con i 
orders. 8 $ 


The writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, some of which had already “Thomas A. Hamilton, the sugar thief, the white-livered _—. and 
appeared in an English dress in the Oxford “Library of the Fathers,” jer aa ws ter be Sandotins eahoaets ee cr sot ‘<, 
and in the independent translations of Chevallier, Giles, Cureton, Kaye, | the lice and locusts of E t, than siroccos, tempests, hurricanes, and 
and others—are now made fully accessible to the laity in this comely edi-| whirlwinds. Small-pox, yellow-fever, phthisic, rheumatism, and gout are 


tion. As these volumes are likely to introduce the earlier Fathers for | all bad omar but they are blessings in comparison with the leprous 
the first time to many of our readers, we offer a few suggestions | perk ) ae ae es ci fase § aaa tay hp Pg ap <a 
touching their value as a contribution to Christian literature and g§.Jds wither and crisp under the bli hting tread of Hamilton’s cloven 
theology. While the scholar does not look to these writings for | hoofs. When he enters a garden the full-blown flowers all turn to touch- 
either a classic purity of style or a philosophical method of discussion, | Me-nots, and hang their heads in modest blushes of shame. The birds 
he nevertheless finds in them the simplicity, earnestness, vigor, and enthu- on ee pe a ate 5 at Se aupenete, See Sy ro —— a 
siasm that mark a creative era in the world of thought—as, for instance, in siahnahaty howl, Fan os om he approaches ag tocar the chickens crow 
Tertullian, of whom it has been said that he “conquered for Christianity a | in a long, mournful drawl.” 
literature out of the Punic Latin ;” and though one’s taste and judgment/ But though we may not look to the early Fathers for classic elegance of 
are offended by certain crudities of the Apostolic Fathers, and by the ex-/| style or the perfection of rhetorical art, one is charmed with their simple 
travagant fancies of Origen, he traces in Justin and others the influence of | fervor, with their earnestness of purpose, with their unflinching devotion 
the Grecian philosophy and of a general culture in the heathen literature. | +. the cause they had espoused ; and something of roughness, even of 
it happened to the early literature of the Church, as to early Christian art, | violence, may be pardoned to men who lived in stormy times, and spoke 
that for a time the practical assertion of the new truths was made more | ang wrote in view of the torture, the block, the arena. We owe to them a 
important than their artistic forms, and art was even slighted as tend ‘living picture of Christianity as a working power in human thought and 
pd to oe ne eo : a ees 4 age gs felt mer society at the beginning of its triumphs. — writings of reed Ante-Nicene 
strong enough to mou e highest forms o its own pure | Fathers are remarkable for their deference to the teaching of the Scriptures. 
and noble uses; only the transition came much sooner in literature than | Their doctrines and exhortations are based upon the lh Hees acon and 
im art. | fortified by citations from the Gospels and Epistles. This peculiarity aids 
Leaving out of view the question of inspiration or of a divine sugges- one in pido how far the Miter was iw so as of Ave 
tion in the canonical writers of the New Testament, the great falling off authority, and what approach had then been made toward the settlement 
from the simplicity and dignity of their style, and the depth and purity of | of the canon. 
their thought, to the tameness and leanness of the earlier Fathers, is one) Pye Ante-Nicene Fathers agree in their testimony to the reformation 
of the most curious psychologicai phenomena in the history of litera-| \ ought by Christianity in private morals and in public manners. Thus, 
ture. The Fathers espoused the same faith with the Apostles, were of on | Tertullian, in his apology, boldly challenges the enemies of Christians to 
yes how sagugne ome tha contelontionn o hamagumenat de Cabin | eee eek ae ate 
: , with exultation to their e ; 
system! The epistles of Polycarp, Clement, and Ignatius are chiefly made | pp sahalety and order, and their aenadiad ain tas Yeietie of 
up of citations from the Apostolic letters, with a ranning commentary and | 4), Gospel. 
exhortation, and the contrast of style is very apparent. Later on we find Nor are there wanting in the Ante-Nicene Fathers traces of that spirit 
conceits and puerilities which would at once have discredited the New | o¢ philosophy and of erudition which in their successors shaped the doc- 
Testament writings had they been found in these. Take, for instance, the | trinal germs of the New Testament into elaborate systems of theology, 
re nr oh in pom ah ay to the Confessors upon the | varying according to the influence of Plato and of Aristotle upon the 
. F | thought of the age, though in general one finds in that period rather the 
“The winter has passed through the vicissitudes of the months ; but | elementary and practical truths that belong to an age of missionary 








you, shut up in prison, were undergoing, instead of the inclemencies of | 
winter, the winter of persecation. To the winter succeeded the mildness 
of spring, rejoicing with roses and crowned with flowers ; but to you were 
present roses and flowers from the delights of Paradise, and.celestial gar- 
lands wreathed your brows. Behold, the summer is fruitful with the fer- 
tility of harvest, and the threshing-floor is filled with grain ; but you who 
bave sown glory reap the fruit of glory, and, placed in the Lord’s threshing: 
iloor, behold the chaff burnt up with unquenchable fire ; you yourselves as 
grains of wheat, winnowed and precious corn, now purged and garnered, 





zeal, 

To trace in detail the hints upon the polity and doctrines of the early 
Church scattered through these writings, is hardly within the province of 
this journal. But if theologians of every school and churchmen of every 
degree were more familiar with this period, they would be less forward to 
claim for their favorite systems the exclusive warrant of antiquity. We 
commend to their devout reading the Library of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
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EDUCATION BY BUMPS.* 


HERE we have a book in which the complex and difficult subject of 
education is treated with that comfortable and gratifying precision hitherto 
looked for in mathemetical and physical discussions alone. Here all the 
crooked paths are made straight, and the hilly places reduced to a dead 
level. Henceforth, the art of education is a mere matter of bumps, tem- 
peraments, and religious excitement ; we have only to handle the first, scru- 
tinize the second, and undergo the third, in order to become in every way 
competent instructors. Teachers may now cut short or wholly abandon 
the long and intricate preparatory course which it has hitherto been thought 
desirable or needful for them to traverse ; for a royal road has been opened. 
A careful study of Gall, Spurzheim, and Mr. Hecker, with perhaps some 
practice under Messrs. Fowler & Wells, and an assiduous attendance upon 
revival meetings, will in future ensure their success. 

The reader will, perhaps, desire some information as to how all this is 
to be accomplished, and as to what may be the respective functions of 
soi-disant “science and religion” in the process. In the first place, then, 
one is to study Gall, Spurzheim, and especially Mr. Hecker, in order to 
learn how the problem of education is, for all practical purposes, to be re- 
duced from a psychological to a temperamental and cranioscopic problem. 
Mr. Hecker gratifies and startles us by the information that there are four 
leading temperaments—the nervous, sanguine, bilious, and lymphatic— 
in which the functions of the nervous system, the lungs, the liver, and the 
stomach respectively predominate. His profound physiological re- 
searches have also taught him that the nervous temperament is apt to 
have the hair brown and silky, while the sanguine has it ruddy, the 
bilious coarse and dark, and the lymphatic dull and flaxen. The nervous 
temperaments also learn quickly and forget quickly, while the bilious learn 
slowly and remember tenaciously ; nervous people are apt to be thin, and 
lymphatic people fat ; the latter like to sit still, while the sanguine people 
prefer to be moving about in the open air, and the bilious people court se- 
clusion. And so forth; all of which, in point of scientific value, reminds 
us of the old woman’s meteorologic aphorism, 

" ane and shet, 
Sign of more wet.” 
Mr. Hecker, however, as is natural, thinks more highly of the results of his 
labors. He devotes much space to a description of these novel phenomena 
of temperament and has adorned his volume with four villanous-looking 
colored lithographs, as a means of illustrating his discoveries concretely. 

Having learned, then, how to detect the signs of the different tempera- 
ments, which the intelligent teacher will find but a short task, the next 
thing is to classify the children accordingly. Here they will need help. 
“ At the outset the experiment would necessarily involve and require special 
explanation and aid from some person who, like myself, has made the sub- 
ject one of special study.” The nervous children are so forgetful that they 
must review, review, and towjowrs review; the bilious children are slow, 
and must have everything minutely explained to them, but they need n’t 
review somuch. “ These sanguine, ruddy-faced boys by the window are 
not the ones to sit where they can look out of doors ; everything they see 
in the street, while under instruction, will distract their attention. Put 
them there by the door, and let the full-faced, watery, lymphatic boys, now 
sitting by the door, go over by the window ” (p. 13). 
pupils having been accomplished, now let the teachers be assigned to the 
different classes “in such a manner that the temperament of the teacher 
and the class would harmonize.” 

Who can doubt that these discoveries, once consistently applied, would 
be likely to revolutionize our whole system of education? Lest it should 
appear incredible that one man could achieve so much, Mr. Hecker is 
careful to let us know that it is through “ the assistance of Almighty God” 
that he has been enabled to acquire this rare knowledge, which he will be 
glad to impart “ to those whose mission it may be to give it a practical and 
useful application for the benefit of mankind” (p. 17). 

This knowledge, acquired by such unusual methods, includes, of course, 
craniology, popularly supposed to be the science of the convolutions upon 
the surface of the cerebral hemispheres, but in reality the pseudo-science 
of the elevations and depressions on the outside of the skull, with which the 
cerebral convolutions sometimes coincide and sometimes do not. For the 
better illustration of Mr. Hecker’s contributions to this department of 
science, the monotony of his printed pages is alleviated by the occasional 
insertion of a portrait, which, on a superficial glance, we took to be that of 





“ The Scientific Basis of Education ; demonstrated by an Analysis of the Tem ae 
ee: and of a Facts, in Connection with Mental Phenomena and the 
of the Holy Spirit in the Processes of the Mind; in a Series of Letters to the Departanent 
of Public Instruction in the ~~ of New York.” Second edition. By John Hecker. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1868. 
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a Sioux Indian paren sieve on his head, but which, upon closer scrutiny, 
turns out to be the outline of an eidolon or bust of George Washington 
contained in the author’s library. This bust, it appears, “is modelled from 
the mask taken from the living head; and the contour of the upper and 
back part of the head is modelled according to the mental character which he 
manifested in actual life” (p. 18). Just so; it is in this way, we pre- 
sume, that our phrenological journalists contrive to embellish their pages 
with outline portraits of Nero, Caligula, Peter the Great, Genghis Khan, 
and other well-known personages, whose bumps, especially on the crown, 
occiput, and near the nape of the neck, are always so carefully and dis- 
tinctly indicated. This also accounts for the superfluously American type 
of our national hero’s cranium, as seen by examining the plate facing page 
76 ; its pitch-roof contour being due to the necessity of giving sufficient 
prominence to the “organ” of godliness. In this also are corrected the 
errors or deficiencies which are noticeable in every portrait or bust of the 
Father of his Country—“ such as the failure to represent aright the 
top and back of the head,in which are embodied the most commanding 
elements of character.” The artists who painted Washington's head, be- 
ing all “ deficient in the scientific knowledge of the mind,” could hardly be 
expected to arrive at results edifying to the dealer in craniologic wares 

In the commonplaces of phrenology, as set afloat by Gall and Spurzheim, 
Mr. Hecker deals but little, and in that little achieves the usual amount of 
success. Believing the cerebellum (p. 65) to be the seat of “ amativeness,”’ 
he informs us that it is not developed until the age of puberty. So Gal! 
said, some time ago; he thought it ought to be so, and accordingly declared 
that it was so. And people believed him until M. Lélut showed by experi- 
ment that the cerebellum attains its maximum relative development in 
children four or five years old; not a strange circumstance, when we re 
collect that this lesser brain has no more to do with “ amativeness ” than 
with Niagara Falls, but is the co-ordinator of the muscular movements. 

Sat verbum sapientibus. Our author, as has been seen, is not a mere 
pedler of other men’s discoveries. In phrenology his characteristic origin. 
ality reveals itself. He will not rest content with the results attained by 
Dr. Spurzheim, who “ did not properly recognize the new birth” (p. 195) 
It is his aim to apply craniology to the analysis of the phenomena of 
“ depravity,” the “new birth,” and “the influence of the Holy Ghost” 
(p. 34). He talks a great deal about the way in which temperaments and 
“organic” proclivities are modified by Divine influence. He has “ resorted 
[pp. 19, 197] to the Holy Bible” for a nomenclature which shall be more 
appropriate than that of his German predecessors. And, on page 189, he 
thus gives us some evangelical aspects of the science of bumps : 

“ When Peter began to remonstrate with him for his willingness to 
go to Jerusalem to suffer death for men, he rebuked the disciple in whom 
thus the social affections were asserting predominance over Brotherly-kind- 
ness and Steadfastness, say ing: * Thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men.’ And calling the people together, he 
said to them: ‘If any man will come after me, let him deny himself ;’ add- 
ing that those who should be ashamed of him and his words in that evil 
generation, should be rejected in the judgment. The fear and shame of 
which He thus warned them result from the predominance of the higher 
faculties of the propensities—Cautiousness and Approbativeness—over 
Godliness and its associated faculties in the spiritual group.” 

This extract will, we trust, suffice as a specimen of a book which a sen- 
sible man, moderately careful of his reputation, would doubtless have 
burned in the manuscript. 


Faraday as « Discoverer. By John Tyndall. (New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 1868.)—This is an interesting and instructive memoir of the man 
whom Prof. Tyndall considers the greatest experimental philosopher that 
ever lived, and whom all will admit to have been very great indeed. Cer- 
tainly the summary of his achievements on pp. 145-147 is enough to quite 
dazzle those who have not before paused to marshal in their memories the 
array of discoveries which will for ever be associated with the name of 
Michael Faraday. About his grand discovery of magneto-clectric induction 
are grouped his researches on the extra current; on the polar and other 
conditions of diamagnetic bodies ; on the definite character and distribution 
of lines of magnetic force ; on “the employment of the induced magneto- 
electric current as a measure and test of magnetic action ;”’ and on “the 
revulsive phenomena of the magnetic field.” Secondly, we owe to him the 
important law of definite electrochemical decomposition ; the final over- 
throw of Volta’s contact theory, and the discovery of the chemical origin 
of voltaic electricity. His third great discovery was that of the magnetiza- 
tion of light ; and his fourth, that of diamagnetism, accompanied with his 


immensely significant enquiries on magno-rystallic action, and on “ at- 
mospheric magnetism in its relations to the annual and diurnal variation 
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of the needle.” These are his grandest achievements ; yet even without | 
these, as Prof. Tyndall observes, his researches on the liquefaction of gases, 
on the gymnotus, on frictional electricity, and his diseovery of benzole, | 
would have sufficed to ensure him a permanent reputation. The due con- | 
sideration of these facts will perhaps lead us to agree with the enthusiastic 
biographer, that no other man has solved single-handed so many diverse 
problems by way of inductive experiment. Yet in spite of all this he is | 
not, we think, entitled to be placed in the very front rank of discoverers. 
In apite of his dislike of the modern name “ physicist ”(p. 5), it describes | 
him much more accurately than the title which he preferred, of “ philoso- 
pher.” He enunciated no general law of the relations of force and matter | 
which should give to the science of physics the grandeur and dimensions 
of the science of astronomy. The discovery of such a law has been the 
life-work of half-a-dozen able men—Grove, Helmholtz, Mayer, Joule, Tyn- | 
dall, and Carpenter—fellow-laborers with Mr. Faraday; and its general | 
philosophic implications heve been for the first time announced by Herbert 
Spencer. Could Faraday have achieved all this by himself, it would, 
perhaps, have entitled him to a place by the side of Newton, although even 
then he would have had nothing with which to offset the latter’s fluxions. 
When a man has performed such great deeds in this world, it is some- 
times well enough to make up one’s mind accurately in what niche of 
honor to place him, and that is our reason for making the above remarks, 
otherwise superfluous. If Mr. Faraday did not work out the entire doctrine 
of the correlation and persistence of force, it was not from an initial lack 
of insight ; for as long ago as 1840 he overwhelmed the voltaic theory by 
showing that it postulated a creation of force out of nothing. .“ In no | 
cese,” said he, “ not even in those of the gymnotus and torpedo, is there a 
pure creation or a production of power without a corresponding exhaustion 
of something to supply it” (p. 64). These, as Prof. Tyndall points out, 
were remarkable words to have been uttered two years before Joule first | 
announced his wonderful discovery of the mechanical value of heat. Yet | 
so confident was Faraday of the validity of his argument that he “never 
cared to experiment further on the source of electricity in the voltaic pile.” 
We cannot attach so high an estimate to Mr. Faraday’s reasonings on 
the atomic constitution of matter, drawn from considerations on the con- 
ducting power of space. But though they may have glanced aside of the 
target at which they were originally aimed, we wonder that Prof. Tyndall 
does not notice how hopelessly they demolish the metaphysical doctrine of 
an intermolecular ether, which he, at least verbally, continues to accept as 
a means of rendering comprehensible the conveyance of heat. Let us 
apply Faraday’s argument to this hypothesis, and see what becomes of it. | 
Take first a non-conductor of electricity, such as shell-lac, with its mole-_ 
cules, and intermolecular ether diffused through the mass. In this case. 
ether must be an insulator ; “ for, if it were a conductor, it would resemble | 
a fine metallic web, penetrating the lac in every direction. But the fact is, 
that it resembles the wax of black sealing-wax, which surrounds and | 
insulates the particle or conducting carbon, interspersed throughout its 
mass.” Consequently, in the case of shell-lac, the ether is an insulator. 
Take next aconducting metal. “Here we have, as before, the swathing of ” 
ether “round every atom. If” ether “ be an insulator, there can be no 





| form upon the market. 





transmission of electricity from atom to atom. But there is transmission ; 
hence the” ether “is a conductor.” (See p. 122.) 

Minus added to plus makes zero; and such must be the fate of that 
much-quoted ether which, according to arguments derived from Faraday 
himself, is thus seen to be at once a conductor and a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. 

* Je suis ce que je suis, 
Mais je ne suis pas ce que je suis ; 


Si je serais ce que je suis, 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis.” 


The investigations of Faraday are described in Prof. Tyndall’s best manner. 
The biographical notices and the anecdotes scattered through the volume 
are most entertaining, and one can only wish there were more of them. 





Short Stories for Spare Moments. Selected from Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.)—There are fourteen 
short stories, by different writers, in this collection, the list of authors 


' including Annie Thomas, Mrs. Spofford, Leonard Kip, Maria Pool, and 


other more or less well-known magazine writers. The stories are all up to 
the ordinary magazine standard, which is, we may say, not a very exalted 
one, and none of them is beyond it. In various ways they are rather 
pleasant and slightly interesting—things which can be read and forgotten 
without effort. Mr. Leonard Kip’s ghost story is, perhaps, the most 
agreeable of them. 


Adéle Dubois: A Story of the Lovely Miramichi Valley, in New Bruns- 
wick. (Boston: Loring. 1868.)—This novel was issued by the same pub- 
lisher some three years ago, under the title of “ Miramichi,” and as the story 
is not sufficiently interesting to make it probable that a second edition has 
been called for, and the present issue makes no mention of the former onc, 





the unsold copies have probably been rechristened and put in a cheaper 


Like all of the Loring Railway Library that we 
have examined, it is rather above the average of light reading, its moral 
tone being healthy and its style direct and simple; perhaps a trifle too 
simple. The wildness of the Miramichi region is a little over-stated, but 
in other matters the author has kept a level at least as prosaic as truthful. 
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Price $4 a year; single number $1. Subscribe by mail, 
and address, 
WILLIAM L. KINCSLEY, 





NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


PRICED CATALOGUE No. 9, OF NEW AND OLD 
BOOKS, 


Including many scarce books in AMERICAN HISTORY, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, FACETIA, etc., etc., just published, 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Second-hand Books, 
$ Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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POPULAR LIBRARY 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Gc. P. PUTNAM & SON 
Publish October 7 the first work in this series, viz.: 


THE AMAZON. 


By Franz DInGELstTEeDT. Translated by J. M. Harr. 
16mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 


***The Amazon.” an artistic novel of high life, is full of 
scintillations of wit; sparkles throughout with vivacity 
and fanciful humor, but does not, like other brilliant fire- 
works, leave on the mind a mere momen and barren 
impression, for it contains within itself the fire of a true 
sensibility and pure passion. The plot of the novel turns 
on a game of cross-marriages, and it contains a refutation 
of the doctrine of elective affinities, as far as that doctrine 
is dependent on the attraction of opposites.”—Leipzig 
Blitter. 

***The Amazon’ is unquestionably the most charmin 
novel that has — for some time. The scene is lai 
in the cultivated circles of German yy & and we ad- 
mire especially the profound knowledge of human nature 
and experience, the physiological discrimination and un- 
e penetration with which Dingelstedt portrays men 
and situations; the artistic skill and tact with which the 
ote is arranged and moulded, and the elegance and puri- 
ty of his diction. It is a novel which we may read and re- 
read with undiminished pleasure.”—Ueer Land und 
Meer, Stuttgart, 


READY THE SAME DAY, 
A CHARMING AND Userut New JUVENILE: 


WHAT MAKES ME GROW? 
OR, 
WALKS AND TALKS WITH AMY DUDLEY. 
With two illustrations by Frélich, 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


*,* A capital book for young people of six to twelve 
years—admirably adapted also for Sunday-School Libra- 
ries. 





A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 


See ‘‘ Opinions of Authorities,’ quoted elsewhere in our 
book advertising columns to-day. 


- NEW LAW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPARY, 
110 Wasnineton STREET, 
BOSTON. 








THE AMERICAN LAW 
No. 1, Volume ITI. 
CONTENTS: 
Lord Brougham, 
The Erie Railroad Row. 
Digest of the English Law Reports for May, June. 
and July, 1868. 
IV. Selected Digest of State Reports. 
V. Book Notices. 
VL. List of New Law Books published in England and 
America since July 1, 1968, 
VII. Summary of Events. 


Subscription price, $5 per annum, in advance; single 
numbers, $1 25. 


REVIEW. 


I, 
II, 
Ill. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF NAVI- 
GABLE RIVERS. 
By Lovis Honcx. &vo,. law sheep, $3 50. 





Published this Week: 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF TELE- 


GRAPHS; 

With an Appendix containing the General Statutory Provi- 
sions of England, Canada, the United States, and the 
Siates of the Union upon the Subject of Telegraphs, 
By Wriu14M L. Scort and Mixton P. Jarnnacrn, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

8vo, law sheep, $6. 
AND 

A TREATISE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

LIMITATIONS UPON LEGISLATIVE POWER IN 


THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


By Hon. T. M. Cooxry, of the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
8vo, law sheep. 





STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 
COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO. 


PROF. PORTER'S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT; With an Intro- 
duction upon Psychology and the Human Soul. By 
Prof. Noan Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo, 
nearly 700 pages, $5. 

This volume will comprise the results of the life-long 
labor and studies of its well-known author, It has been 
his purpose not only to furnish a text-book which shall be 
sufficiently comprehensive and scientific to satisfy the 
wants of the many students of Psychology and Speculative 
Philosophy who are found in our higher institutions of 
learning, but also to pre are a volume which may guide 
the more advanced students to a clear understanding and 
a just estimate of the questions which have perpetua 
appeared in the history of Philosophy. phically, 
the matter will be arranged with a view to the use of the 
work as a text-book; the more important principles and 
_ being made prominent and conspicuous by a larger 
ype. 


PRES. HOPKINS’S MORAL SCIENCE. 


LOVE AS A LAW. A Treatise on Moral Sci- 
ence. By Mark Horxkrys, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Williams College. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

This work is both theoretical and practical. In the 
theoretical J ne morality is made rational, both as based 
on ends and as involving intuitions. Obligation, in distinc- 
tion from right. is made the moral idea ; the foundation of 
obligation is fully discussed, and a reconciliation of differ- 
ent systems is attempted. In the proctest part the Law of 
Love is applied in connection with the Law of Limitation, 
and with a classification of duties—new as respects its basis. 


DAY'S ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. H. N. Day, of 
New Haven. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with Day's * ac,*° 
** Art of Discourse.” and ** Art of Composition,” $2 25. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this text-book is that 
it directs the study to literature itself as a growth, not to 
authorship, not to history, not to criticism. It presents in 
the first part a selection of the master-pieces of our litera- 
ture most worthy of special study in themselves, while best 
representing the successive phases of the la re and lit- 
erature. hese selections are accompaniec a copious 
notes—philological, historical, and esthetical—indicating 
and explaining the changes in the forms and meanings of 
words, the structure of the sentence, and the verse-forms 
in our language. In the second part it presents, in a strict 
analytical method, a full, detailed view of the elements of 
the language, and of the departments of the literature. with 
the leading authors in each department, To this part the 
notes on the selections refer throughout. 


COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An accurate, modern, and Spay explanation of 
the Elementary Principles of the Science, adapted to 
use in High Schools and Academies. By Lz Roy C, 
Cooter, A.M.. Professor of Natural Science in the New 
York State Normal School. 1 vol. 12mo, with numer- 
ous illustrations, $1 50. 

In this text-book are embodied the results of careful 
study and of a experience in teaching. In dealing with 
the various ag lems coming within the range of the 
science which he expounds, f. Cooley uniformly pro- 
ceeds from the cause to the effect, thus pursuing the only 
natural method and that which is the simplest. In form 
the work is strictly logical. and in matter it is concise, 
clear, and distinct, while it is brought down to the latest 
development of the science. 














Full descriptive Catalogues of the publications of 
CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co. sent to any address upen appli- 
cation. > 





Messrs. CHARLES SCRIB ER & CO. also publish the 
following Standard Works: 


ALEXANDER’s Outlines of MoralScience. $1 50. 
CLARK’s Elements of the _— Language. $1 2. 
Cratk’s History of English Literature. 2 vols. $7 50. 
Dawson's Feederalist. $3 75. 
Day’s Art of English Composition. $1 50. 
Day’s Art of Discourse (Rhetoric). $1 50. 
Day’s Elements of hy om $1 50. 
Ds Vere’s Studies in lish. $2 50. 
Dwient’s Philology. 2vols. $8. 
| ame he ——— 
vror’s or: es. 
Guyor's W: Maps. 
Gvror’s Classical Maps. 
Mrs. KrrKLannd’s School Series. 
Lorp’s Old Roman World. $3. 
Mansn’s Lectures on the English Language. 2 vols., each 


Mein -~ ae on the Science of Language. 2 vols.. 
Perry's Political Economy. $250. 

PERcE’s ——— Globes. 

SuELpon's Standard Works on Object Teaching. 
SHEtpon’s First Reading Book. 

SHELDON’s Phonetic ing Charts. 


TENNEY's Manual of Zodlogy. 
Tenney's Natural History of Animals. 
lossary of Englis 
Trencu’s English, Past and Present. 
WHITNEY’'s janguage and its Study. 
Woo tsey’'s International Law. $2 50 
Any of these books sent by mail. post-paid, upon receipt 
of the price. Full Bescriptive Catalogues of these books 


and appliances, with testimonials, sent to any addresa 
upon application. Special terms made for first introduc- 


tion. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


OPINIONS OF AUTHORITIES 


Leypoldt & Holt’s Recent Publications, 


A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY, by the author of “ Who 
Breaks—Pays."’ $125. (Second edition now ready.) 

‘** After opening the pretty volume of this story, we did 
what a newspaper-reviewer rarely tinds time or inclination 
to do with a book to be ‘noticed’—read it through with- 
out stopping, from title-page to finis, It isa book 
to be welcomed in any home.”—.V, }. 7irmes. 

‘** A capital novel of modern French life and society. ‘ 
The writer’s method of composition, so bright, crisp, and 
suggestive, adds greatly to the effect of her wit, observa- 
tion, and sentiment.’’— Bos/on Transcript. 

“ Displays = delicacy of vam Fay reeption of 
character, and is written in an admirable style.""—Spris«- 
field Republican, 

“A charming novel.""— Philadephia Press. 


THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
D. G. Brinton. Svo, $2 50; 4to, large paper (only 56 
copies printed), $6. 

“An important contribution to American philosophy and 
philology."—.V. Y. Frening Post. 

*“When we consider the vastness of the subject and its 
inherent difficulties. + « We cannot do otherwise than 
accord high praise to the author for diligent research, dis- 
criminating criticism, good sense, and, we may add, a large 
charity. He has placed before the American blic what 
ought to interest them more deeply . . than the en- 
tire bulk of * Lo-the-poor-Indian’ poetry, with the Leather 
Stocking Tales thrown in.”—Vafion. 


A MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 
W. Cox, M.A. $1. 


“ He has chosen the most important, the most instruc- 
tive, and the most attractive portions of his subject. He 
has given to some of his sketches more life and expression 
than can be found in many a lengthy article contributed to 
cyclopedias and other works of reference. He has made 
room for what is an entirely new feature in his Manual, 
comely the explanations of Greek and Roman myths, sup- 
plied by the researches of comparative mythologists.”’- 
Max Miller's Chips from a German Workshop, 

“A bold attempt in the right direction, and Mr, Cox de- 
serves the best thanks of educational reformers for his 
boldness in putting mythol in the sort of dress it will , 
wear to our children.”’— Spectator. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


By Rev. G. 





LONDON BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE 


No. tl, 
ContaMiing selections from our Stock in the depart- 
ments of 
THEOLOGY, THE CLASSICS, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPRY, 
POETRY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
THE DRAMA, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 
NOW READY, 


And will be sent free of charge to any address, 


A. DENHAM & CO., 
Importers of English & Foreign Books, 
49 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


«TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


J. W. Bovron invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 
CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 
embracing all classes of Literature, and particularly Su- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Finz Art Works, History 
and Broerarny, Voraces and TrRavets, PorTry and the 
Drama, NATURAL History, STANDARD and MISCELLANE- 
ous W am, EaR_y PRINTED Ks, ILLUMINATED MiIs- 
BALS, ete, 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application, 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 

J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


By EpwaRD GARRETT. 12mo, paper covers, $1. 





** Whoever the author may be, he is worthy of a criticism 
which few critics have the good luck to be able to pro- 
nounce more than once or twice in a lifetime, ares 
If this is not the epitome of a real old man’s diary, it is the 
best imitation of reality we have ever come across. We 
commend these ‘Occupations’ to the attention of every- 
body.”"—London Atheneum, 


THE BROADWAY ANNUAL: A Miscellany 
of Original Literature in Prose and Verse. Demy 8vo, 
904 pages, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $4. 


This Annual contains the whole of the new novel, 
** Brakespeare, or the Fortunes of a Free Lance,” by the 
author of ** Guy Livingstone,” as well as a variety of Papers 
in Prose and Verse by the most popular authors of the 
day, and is illustrated with 27 full-page plates, from designs 
by the best artists, printed on toned paper. 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR: A Dictionary of 
Domestic Medicine and Surgery, especially adapted for 
Family Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. 
Comprising whatever is Marvel’ous and Rare, Curious, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary in all Ages and Nations. 
Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


POET’S CORNER. A Manual for Students 
in English Poetry. With Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. By J. C. M. Bettew. Printed on toned 
paper, crown 8vo, cloth, 920 pages, $3 50. 


*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 


See *‘ Opinions of Authorities,’ quoted elsewhere in our 
ook advertising columns to-day. 


NEW BOOKS. 
JUST READY: 
GOLD ELSIE: A Novel. After the German 


of E. Marurrrt, author of “The Old Mam’selle’s Se- 
cret,”” By Mrs. L. A. Wister. 12mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 


DALLAS GALBRAITH: A Novel. By Mrs. 
R. Harpive Davis, author of ‘ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict,” “Margret Howth,” “ Life in ‘the Iron Mills,’ 
etc. 8vo, fine cloth, $2. 

“One of the best novels ever written for an American 
magazine.’’— Philadelphia Morning Post, 
“The story is most happily written in all respects.”— 

The North American, 


INFELICIA: A Volume of Poems. By ADAH 
Isaacs MENKEN. 16mo, toned paper, neat cloth, $1; 
paper cover, 75 cents. With portrait of author, and let- 
ter of Mr. Charles Dickens, from steel engraving. 
Fine cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 50. 

‘**Some of the poems are forcible, others are graceful and 
tender, but all are pervaded by a spirit of sadness.”’— Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS TRUTH OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. 
12mo, tinted paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, $1 25. 

SILVER LAKE;; or, Lost in the Snow. New 
edition. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, author of “ Fighting 
the Flames,’ ‘‘ Coral Islands,’ etc. Illustrated square 
12mo, gilt cloth, tinted paper, $1 25. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq. 
Written by Himself. Edited by W. M. Taackeray. 
With numerous illustrations by Grorcr pa MaustIEr. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. STANDARD ILLUSTRATED LI- 
BRARY EDITION. 

For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


See * Opinions of Authorities,” quoted elsewhere in our 
book advertising columns to-day. 
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A COMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 


THE METHODIST, 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Published in the city of New York, in imperial quarto 
form, and in the best typographical style. 


INDEPENDENT AND FRATERNAL, LOYAL AND 
PROGRESSIVE. 


“THE METHODIST” 


Is sustained by the people, and, while discussing with 
frankness and courage every subject of interest to the 
Church, Sw avoiding personal or direct controversy with 
existi ligious Journals, it is intended to supply fami- 
lies with an organ comparing favorably with the 


LARGEST AND BEST JOURNALS OF THE DAY. 


It commands the BEST LITERARY ABILITY of the Church 
at home and abroad, and —— loyally and courage- 
ously the interests of general Christianity ; and is contesied 
with prudence and dignity, and aims to 
SHIP AND VIRULENCE, 


IT I8 EDITED BY THE 


REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, 


AMONG WHOM ARE: 


Rey. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., 

Rev. JOHN M’CLINTOCK, LL.D.. 
Rev. ABEL STEVENS. LL.D., 

Rey. J. F. HURST. D.D. 
Rev. B. H. NADAL. D.D., 
v. T. M. EDDY. D.D. 
Rev. H. B. RIDGAWAY, D.D., 
Rev. J. M. FREEMAN. A.M.. * 
Prof. A. J. SCHEM, and others. 


Its department for THE LITTLE FOLKS is always 
bw owl supplied with the choicest matter, original or trans- 


Its SERMON DEPARTMENT is especially attractive, con- 


above PARTISAN- 


se a weekly SERMON BY A DISTINGUISHED TER, 
furnished to or reported expressly for it, among whom 
are: 
Rev. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D. 
HENRY WARD BEEC 


HER, 
NEWMAN HALL, and others. 


It is one of the LARGEST PAPERS of the denomi- 
nation, and, in view of the liberal outlay expended in its 
roduction, THE CHEAPEST also. And, if unexampled 
berality of expenditure and untiring exertion will secure 
such a result, it shall not only be one of the Lar@Est AND 
APEST, BUT ALSO THE BEST. 


The following are a few of the many notices which Taz 
METHODIST has recently received from the press: 


From the New York 7ribune. 


“The Methodist has long been in the first rank of the re- 
ligious journals of our country.” 


From the New York Jndependent. 

‘There is no more readable paper upon our exchange- 
list than our neighbor, the Methotist. Its selections are 
made with excellent judgment; it has an extensive and in- 
teresting correspondence; it has a literary department; 
provides well fcr the children, and furnishe- financial and 
commercial reports like ourselves. The editorial page is 
marked by able writing. and always sides with justice in 
the vital questions of these times. We wish it continued 
success. 


From the Buffalo (M. E.) Christian Advocate. 

‘No religious paper of this country, in spirit, appear- 
ance, in ~ ability, excels it, while but few will compare 
with it at all. We care not how wide becomes its circula- 
tion, for wherever it is known and read friendly influences 
and good results will follow.” 


From the New York Hvrening Post. 
“The Methodist is one of the very best of the religious 
weeklies of this country.” 
From the Western Methodist Protestant, 


‘It is conducted with marked ability, and is one of the 
bess, if not the very dest, Methodist paper received at this 
office. 

From the American Presbyterian. 

‘Among our entire list of exchanges none is more wel- 
come to our table than the Methodist. As a religious and 
seed newspaper it is a desirable visitant to any house- 

0) 


From the Religious Telescope (United Brethren in Christ). 


“It is one among the few papers on our long excha 
list which we read carefully every week. It has a variety, 
fulness, and completeness rarely found in a newspaper.” 


TERMS: $2 50 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
*.* THOSE SUBSCRIBING now for 1869 WILL HAVE THE 
PAPER SENT FREE for remainder of 1868. 
*,* Lisgrat Premiums OR Casu Commissions to those 
obtaining subscribers. 
*,* Specimen numbers sent free to any address, on ap 
plication, Address 


H. W. DOUCLAS, Publisher, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 
TH Bel hate Der esy =. yey at Tabinges 


Loftera tp,a,Man of the Worlds, From the 


UAYS. Price, $1 50. 
De iH o (God-Man.) By THEOPHILUS PaRsons, 


The Authenticity of the Gospels. By A 
TAR anon Ywasensencn ico, Weenta Ait of 
- Betas Poadon. Yas Repeetton's We internal Sense. 
Swedenborg, Eng Philosopher. By R. L. 


TaFEL, Ph.D. q 
Who was Swedenborg? By Rrv. 0. P. 
Hruer, London. Price, 50 cents. 
The Temple of Solomon. By Rev. T. 0. 
Patnz. Pilates. rthe wi 
The Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Ruzzp. 
ice, $1. 
C. Scryer & Co. 
Liprincott & Co. 


Nicnots & Noyes, 
CLaxtTon, Remsen & Har- 
FELFINGER. 


JusT PUBLISHED : 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


By Howarp Krnessury and Rev. A. A. GRALEY. 


Embracing “SPIRITED,” “‘ SENTIMENTAL,” ‘“ OCCA- 
SIONAL,” ‘“ AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 
etc., etc. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- 
tary Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music 


mostly original 
50 cents per copy; $5 per 


Board covers, cloth bac 
dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 65 cents per copy; 
$6 50 per dozen. 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. $1 5v. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 





GLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by ar account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal. by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. oth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 
from the Na/ion, and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that parer, which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 
LYDORI VERGILH DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS, The last publication of the thynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
ney og don receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
Box . New York City. 





The Nation. 


This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the mn, 8 a representative o- 
national wey oe while its absolute independence hi , 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confiden 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation amo ig 
——— of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the of public teachers; and for the sake of its s i!! 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to sead 


the r free, and prepaid, for one month, to ay 
pe md widking fo mane Giial of it with a view to su’)- 


sc q 
The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers ot 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
nm, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weckly published in this country. 
Book publishers in eve of the Union, cipals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of find it 
uliarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Pull culars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 170: 
The Week, 
What is to be Decided at the Presidential Election ? 
The Immediate Effects of Good Crops. 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson's Indiscretions. 
The Crisis in §; > 
The Revival in Water Street. _ 
Extraordinary Letter from ‘* A Thoughtful Teetotalle’. 
Literary Notes. 
Von Bismarck. 
Among the Arabs. 
Excelsior ; or, Essays on Politeness, Education, and the 
Means of obtaining Success in Life. 
Books of the Week. 
Important Published Works at Goupil’s. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
8 Park 


Place, 
to a . an York City. 

*,* Persons wishing spose of the first seven num- 
bers of Vol. I. can do so at the office of the Nation.j 
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THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


See ‘‘ Opinions of Authorities,” quoted elsewhere in our 
pook advertising columns to-day. 





L. W. SCHMIDT, 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barciay STREET, New YORE, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications 
acluding Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
COXx’S MYTHOLOCY. 
** Opinions of ayee = eee elsewhere in our 
Ma. advertising columns to-da 


NEW PATEN’ T PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 
This invention, introdaced exclusively into our Pianos, 


is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 








= luces thereby a pu ure liquid tone greatl eS 
and power to A of the otha Piano. Th 
-board, released from its commchen with. ihe 
, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
eved from the - caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality 
Our wre frubtiens in every respect, and 


ur- 
chasers will hove. not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
——_ household instrument, as well as parties os 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR Elk MIXTURE CASSI- 





SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STemaRT & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 
trite stot pose ARREL A, Hac just VELVET, BR BRUSSELS, 


8-PLY and ior ING 000 
LPLY and sbperor INGHAIN, OAKPETS. BTS. 5000, ploces a 





WINDOW-SHADES, GGETS, RUGS, MATS , 
be ot oon Rich and 
best class of Pettis end Deka: COTTE tet aic en 
anywhere; ali manufactured under his own on, 
Coand Se IGHIN AVENUE, 





Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 
Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM Cc. GILMAN, 


4 Pore Street, New York, 





BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLt Street, 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM c. ‘TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 Wryzosszr Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satie Street, Curcago. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 
Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 

woe or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est 





Russell Sturgis, dts, 
ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, — 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “‘ Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R.I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island ; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
- the business of ad Fa erintendence of a, and 
por yp bg u endence for dings 

and Groun rehitectural and Enginee 


ring 
Works, including the Lay Laying t of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and ~ ie ” 








110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 





CULBERT &CO., 
#4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
Writing Desks a Specialty, 








HANOVER | 


Fire insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 4 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1968............. $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization....... $941,059 30 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. __1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. Y. 


Cash Capital, ... $1,000 000 CO 
Assets, July 1, 1968,............$ 1,558,567 73 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation, 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Prestpenrt. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vics-Prestpent. 
PHILANDER SHAW, S8cretTarr. 


FE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


incorporated (819. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B, CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 





Assets July 1, 1868, 
Liabilities, . 


$5,052,880 19 
499,803 55 
New York Agency, 62 Wall Street. 
James A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
T. G. SELLEW 


MANUFACTURER OF 


E Ss K S§& 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 AND 176 Fu.ron Street, New York. 
*,* Library Furniture to order. 


ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere,. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
0, it, 13 Mercer Street, *. Y. 





D 





ames 


Ss Sa eo 


Re eee 


i 





3800 


The Nation. 


[Oct. 8, 1868 











CRAFTSMEN’S 


LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICE: 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 214, 216-BROADWAY. 





This Company, organized under the laws of the State of 
New York, with a cash capital of $200,000, invested in 
United States Bonds, is now prepared for the transaction 
of business on the strictly MUTUAL PLAN ; paying its stock- 
holders only legal interest, and dividing its entire net profits 
to policy-holders. 

Its Premiums are based upon the combined experience of 
the oldest and most successful Mutual Companies, and are 
payable exclusively in cash. 

All desirable forms of Life and Endowment Policies are 
granted by this Company, and are all NON-FORFEITING by 
their terms. 

No RESTRICTIONS UPON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE, OR OCCU- 
PATION ARE IMPOSED (excepting only the manufacture of 
highiy inflammable or explosive substances, mining, blast- 
ing, submarine operations, and the army and navy in actual 
service), MAKING THE CONTRACT OF THIS COMPANY THE 
MOST LIBERAL POLICY EVER ISSUED, 

Agents desiring to represent this Company are requested 
to communicate with its officers. 


DIRECTORS : 


COE ADAMS, Hunter, Adams & Co. 
JOHN F. MoOOY, Mattisons & McCoy. 
Ri ME, Manha 


UBS ROO Pres, ttan 
CHARLES E. HILL, Chas. E. Hill & Co. 
CHARLES P. THAYER, United States Express Com 
M. WOOD, Collector Internal Revenue, _ 
NATHAN LANE, 69 Wall Street. 

JOHN J. CRANE, M.D., 81 West 2ist Street. 
HENRY N. MOR nan 87 Warren Street. 
MARTIN KALBFL misc, Mayor of Brooklyn. 
EDWARD A, LAMBERT 4 John St Street. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, LE B. Claflin & Co. 


CHARLES A. RAPALLO, Rapallo & Spencer. 
CLARENCE 8. BROWN, Brown Brothers & Co. 

LE GRAND LOUK WOOD, Lockwood & Co. 

A, A, VALENTINE Valentine _ Butler. 

ZINA CASE, BE. R. Durkee 

R. M. CO, GRAHAM, Vice-President Metropolitan Insur- 


qvbhGn i. H. BOTs 110 t rookie cl 
PLERSO. Presiden roo. City Railways. 

DANIEL BUTTERFIELD, United States Army. 
SAMUEL BOOTH, Broc Brooklyn. 
JAMES D. FISH dent Marine _N. ¥. 
GRIFFITH THOMAS. Architect, 470 way. 

>: KING, 5 Fulton street, 
i RICHARDSON, Richardson, Boynton & Co. 
EDW /ARD 8 South Street, 
JOHN ASHCROFT, 50 John Street. 
GEROGE PLACE, President N. Y. Steam-Engine Works. 
NICHOLAS BE. PAINE, 71 Broadway. 
DARIUS R. MANGAM, President National Trust Co. 
JOHN BULLARD, Jr., 14 Ferry street. 
H. i. VAN DYCK, Assistant Treasurer of the United 


CHARLES 8. BELCHER, Bosworth, White & Belcher. 
ERASTUS LITTLEFIELD, Agent Fall River Steamers. 
LAM W OTTENSON James Connor's Sons, 


hi REW ., Broo! , N.Y. 
betes C. RUSHMORE, *President ’ Atlantic Bank, 


Brook Phe 
DANIEL TORLES, President Masonic _esaen Co. 
D W. FISH, Ivison, Phinney & Co. 
W. W. WICKES, Wallace & Wickes 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, 214 and 216 Broad 
JOHN T. CONOVER, President Mechanics’ and Traders’ 


R COMSTOCK a Citizens’ - ~ 


UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Students 
received October 26. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


School of Mines, Columbia College. 


—Instruction in Mining, Engineering, Metallurgy, Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Assaying, Analytical and Technical Chem- 
istry, etc., with Laboratory Practice. Reopens Oct. 5. 
Examinations for admission to regular course Oct.1. For 
further information and catalogue apply to C. F. CHAN- 
DLER, Dean of Faculty, Hast Forty-ninth Street, New 
York. 


ee ee eee ee ees for the healthy 
education of 
Principal, ae D.. ang Sag late Fellow of 


S.A. FARRAND’S et FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him How To stupy. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 

STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
seeders hia Te beeen aaa 
, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 


a 
NH. in respect. Boys fi 13 
ents com: eve ‘or 
ee aes rs Circulars with 














or lo 
references sent on application. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Provorpat, Stamford, Conn. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 

Prien Weoley, , - oe ee ae 

Fast Gilman, Johuoon, + 

ci a ner cans and my. 

, and Mechanical Boginocring, Agricalta'e 

D.C. 


oreral , etc, For ecules edares address 
Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 








MRS. LEVERETT’S 
French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 
No. 32 West Eighteenth Street, 
will reopen on WEDNESDAY, September23. Applications 
may be made to Mrs. L. personally, or by letter, at the 
above address. 


FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, (6 SIZE. 

To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beanty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Watches will compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 

For sale by 


HOWARD & Co., 
619 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 





‘A variety of kinds of superior exeel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 

BT, BABBITT’S 


_ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY ‘USE. 


B. T. Bassrrr’s LION COFFEE. 
B. T. Bassrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 
' B. T. Basurrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B, T. Bassrrt’s SALERATUS, 
B. T. Banzirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassrrt’s 


T's preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED, 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 6, 66, 67, 68, 9, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
48 and 44 West Street, New York. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE °& ‘CO. 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 
OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


BTC., ETO., 
ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 
 PRANC’S” AMERICAN’ CHROMOS. 

all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 


For salé at all 
ress by wees che 

















‘ NEWTON SEA & Sears sera 
JOHN W. SIMONS, A Kirkman & Sons. A Craduate of Harvard, with letters from his MARVIN & CO.’S 
RICHARD VAUX, Poiladelphia, Pa. late . wishes to fit two or'three boys for ‘college, 
REUBEN E. DEMM ON dent Howard National | or to undertake their instruction generally in the ordinary} ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
- branches. Address F. G. IRELAND, 124 East Twenty-fifth 
Be al Street, New York. 
OFFICERS. 


COE ADAMS, President. 

WM. T. PHIPPS, Vice-President. 

HENRY BELDEN, Secretary. 

JOHN J, CRANE, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
ANDREW OTTERSON, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
CHARLES A. RAPPALLO, Counsel. 

JAMES C, SPENCER, Attorney. 








THE GRECIAN BEND. | 


SR Rae ad 


Nassau Street, N. Y. 


t. A volume profusely 
lustrated. oan Spree ' 














